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“A Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 


January is the month dedicated in a special manner to the Holy Name of Jesus. A renewal 
of devotion to the Sacred Name is one of the marked results of the retreats that have been held 
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throughout the Catholic world during the year of jubilee, the privileges of which have been ex- } mags 
~D : tended to next Spring. Every good Christian offers all his works in honor of the Holy Name. aD 
bx. May they all be acceptable to Him whose service is the purpose of our lives. KF | 
N Oh ee ee ST eS Zee 
r OE rE pel Ni rhea a Arg rere Se od \ 
4 hn a A A oy 
Published monthly, September to June inclusive. Annual Subscription: $2.00 per year in advance. 












% THE DESMOND PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago and New York 
prey 5 : i ceneatilaaent i, Aa 








The Journal offers an excellent opportunity for teachers of experience to aid their younger co-workers in 
professional efficiency, and thus contribute to the greater advancement of our school standards. Short 
articles on methods in Bible History, Catechism and other branches are always welcomed. 


8G" Co-operate with the established and recognized journal by renewing early and endeavoring to secure a new subscriber.“ 





















Satisfaction to users of The Johnson Pneumatic System of e 

L Temperature Regulation is the greater compensation to The \ 
ly Johnson Service Company. That is placed above all else. \ 
€\ | The sale and consequent gain will follow. Thesole motive | e 
oH | is to supply the utility required by the user: to provide equip- EE 
@) || ment that will function in the highest degree of possible | (G\ 
\\ perfection, and to stand by that equipment with loyal interest | 7 
\ | and service readiness ever after installation is made. This ” 
y | company’s every effort is entirely in behalf of the customer. ( 














| Perhaps You- Need Now 
Only Limited 
Laboratory Equipment 


Don’t make the mistake of installing more equip- 
ment than you need for your purpose, yet do not 
choose such units as will make it-impracticable or 
unnecessarily expensive to increase it. 

Educational executives who are considering instal- 






lation of equipment for Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Students’ Biology Laboratory Table No. 1006. 
Domestic science or Art, Manual Training, Elec- Adapted to laboratories where sections are few. Ideal | 
tricity or Physiography should investigate carefully for schools where a complete work table is required. 


the advantages offered in 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Before you decide, talk with Kewaunee. We have a staff of Laboratory Engineers at your service. 
We are here to help you. Let us know what you wish to accomplish; we shall submit, entirely with- 
out obligation or expense on your part, a plan fpr your own particular needs. 













Drop us a line for the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


NEW YORK CFFICE Meurer Cor KEWAUNEE, WIS. 

70 Fifth Avenue LABORATORY FURNITURE J J EXPERTS | 118 Lincoln Street 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
BRANCH OFFICES 



















Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Houston, Little Rock, Phoenix, Omaha, Jackson, Miss., Denver, Baton Rouge, La., 
San Francisco, Aubuquerque, Columbus, Spokane, Oklahoma City, Greensboro, N. C., Salt Lake City, Toronto, Canada. 
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A HANDSOME SCHOOL BUILDING HANDSOMELY LIGHTED 


Webster says “handsome” means “agreeable to the School at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. One hundred and 
eye.” Then handsome is a fitting adjective for Denzar twenty-four Junior Denzars and other Beardslee light- 
lighting. Because jointly the Denzar opal reflector ing equipment were installed in this building by the 
and Denzar diffusing bowl produce a soft, even white Cole Bros. Electric Company of Waterloo. The ar- 
light that is truly “agreeable to the eye.” It is this chitect was Bert Rugh of Cedar Rapids. A sister 
| quality of light, peculiar to Denzar, that makes it the building, the Roosevelt High of Cedar Rapids, has an 
{ preferred light for schools. Harsh shadows and blind- equal number of Denzars and other Beardslee lighting 
| ing glare which are irritating to the eye are totally equipment. Both of them are typical of the hundreds 
| eliminated and the soft, cheerful radiance of Denzar of schools now built or being built which are hand- 
results in all-day alertness and class room efficiency. somely lighted with Denzars. May we not help you 
The illustrations above show the exterior and the to make your school equally well lighted? Just write 
manual training room of the McKinley Junior High today to: 
217 SO. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Warning by the Wis. State Board of Health! 


Several years ago an epidemic at the University of Wisconsin was traced 
directly to fountains with exposed drinking heads. 

With the RUNDLE-SPENCE ‘“VERTICO-SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS, No. C-92 Wall 
Fixture, and the C-147 Playground Fixture as standard equipment for your schools, you will 
absolutely eliminate all possibility of contamination. The RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO- 
SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS have no exposed head cr hood with which the mouth can 
come in contact, consequently no chance of the diseased infecting the healthy. 










MILWAUKEE SENTIN 


CHOOLS WARNED 
BY HEALTH BOARD 


Instructions on Epidemics; 
and Contagious Diseases 
Sent by State. 


~~ 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 


. ing Fountains are made in a variety 











° of designs to meet every requirement. 









Tho state board of health on Thurs- 
day notified all school superintendents 
of the action necessary to avold 
school epidemics gf communicable dis- 
easce, 

The following instructions. are being 
sent all over the state in preparafion 
for the opening of echool next week 

The schools will soon be open. 
Teachers, parents and children should 
know that wherever many children 
gather the danger js greatest from| 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, % 
and diphtheria, At this season it Is 
very important for mothers and! 
fathers to work with the local health | 
officer and family physictan in trying | 
to discover and {solave cases of these | 
childhood diseases 
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No. C-92 
Catalog sent on Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. | 
COMPANY 


63-75 FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. No. ©-147 
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Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


It would be comparatively easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the type of arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many and varied. 
These exacting prerequisites have been recognized in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author ripe 
in experience and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 
in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drill first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolescence, the problems assume 
usefulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of 
the pupil’s life. They are related to his own life. 


Dr- Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for yourself. 


nate American Book Company 
aon 330 East 22nd Street 
ATLANTA 


Chicago, Illinois 


Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


SLATE BLACK stage 


se reeep erent gtd are Smooth, Jet-black 


a Ce) mn VN 


at 


Durable and Sanitary 
Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 





‘Y Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 





Sanitary in fact because 
non-absortbent and built 


to ventilate 


Catalog “*B” yours for the asking 





Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 


——— 
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‘Ghe 
UV OTE BIEN CI) 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


OW lta ots largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Products 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any - 
material in which you 
may he interested 


CN Pee eee 


School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. Superintendents 
and teachers may obtain sam- 
ple pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the 
trade. Write us for samples. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, 
ercellent for bookkeep- 
ing. 

No. 5—School, fine point; 
semi-elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, 

medium point; stiff ac- 

tion. 






















ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 


Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, 
Boarding School for Young Ladles, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 


0 0 0 


pencerian 
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Sargent’s 
Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round 
corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $4.00. A 
A Guide Book for Parents. A Compendium 
for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Literature 


and Events. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3d Edition carefully revised throughout, 

8vo., 928 pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other 

maps and plans, 52 illustrations. Full 

leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00. 

All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly 

shown. Every town and city in New Eng- 

land of importance is described. The past 

history and present-day activities are given 

in detail. 

It Is the Only Book That Treats New 

England as a Whole. 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





No more practical book of songs 
for Parochial Schools and Colleges 
was ever gathered together than 


Favorite Songs 


Contains just what you want, with 
music for the entire year. Compiled by 
a noted authority of the Church. 

In handy size, words and music complete, 
at a very low price. Write for Free Sample, 
Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 
$1 a dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 1Cc each. 


We also publish the ‘101 Famous Poems” 
at 25 cents per copy 


CABLE CO. 1250 Cable Bidz. CHICAGO 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Dame. Combining advantages of city and 


country. 


ford access to the Academy. 


Address 
Catalogue free. 


Dept. F. 
Ames Pub. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 





THERE are Hymnals and Hymnals but 
THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 
stands alone in its musical and literary 
excellence 500 copies in use in the Catholic 
Girls’: High school, Phila.; 300 copies in use 
at St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, 
Mich.; 200 copies College of the Sacred 
Heart. Manhattanville, N. Y.C.; 3800 copies 
Sisters of Mercy Academy and school, 
Phila.; 100 copies Mt. St. Mary’s College. 
Plainfield, N. J. Adopted in hundreds of 
schools and churches. Complete Edition 
$2.00; Melody Edition (Singer’s) $1.00; Word 

Edition, Text only 40 cents. 
THE ST. GREGORY GUILD 
1705 Rittenhouse St. Philadelphia 


Commercial and high school. 
Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Railroad and various street car lines af- 


Speakers, Dialogues and 
s [ 4 Y § Entertainments. 





Patented Jan. 8, 07 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
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“We have found this series of pamphlet texts 


very valuable. The small units and the com- 
pleteness of the series encourage the student 
to undertake definite study work.” 


Trades High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 









TRADE: AND 
TECHNICAL 
TEXTS 









BUSINESS 


ant 


‘OMMERCIALY 
TEXTS 


od 


Use |} 


Siunalen 


PAMPHLET TEXTS 
for Schools and Colleges 


HE production of the texts pub- 

lished and copyrighted by the 
International Textbook Company 
has required thirty years of study 
and research and the expenditure 
of more than $2,500,000. 

Over $100,000 is expended yearly 
to keep the manuscript revised and 
up to date and nearly haif as much 
more is spent for the preparation 
of new texts. 

We believe these texts—both 
Business and Commercial and Trade 
and Technical—are the best and 
most authoritative texts published 
to-day. 

That prominent educators share 
this belief is shown by the con- 
tinued use of these International 
Textbook Company texts in 357 
colleges, universities, governmental 
schools, institutes of technology, 
business classes, corporation train- 
ing groups, and vocational schools. 


Write for Catalogs 


E shall be glad to send you catalogs 

giving the full list of these texts, along 
with the names of the schools and colleges 
using them. Write, too, for a sample text, 
stating the subject in which you are most 
interested. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Box 6878, Scranton, Penna. 






POSTER PATTERN AND 
SAND TABLE WORK 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
by Johanna Holm 

This set complete includes 18 
poster patterns and a 42 page 
instruction book. Send for de- 
scription and prices from the 
publishers, Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 


Please Mention The Journal When Writing. 
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SAFETY, SERVICE 
AND DURABILITY 


MEDART Playground Equipment has 
many exclusive features and refinements 
that are the result of our long experience 
in the manufacture of Playground and 
Gymnasium apparatus. For over 50 years 
MEDART Equipment has been the choice 
of teachers, physical educators and civic 
officials. 


Medart Catalog ‘““M-26,” sent free on re- 


quest, fully illustrates and describes the 
entire MEDART Line. Prices are lower 
than you would expect for apparatus of 
such high character. Send today for 
Catalog ‘‘M-26” and price list. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 326 W. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 





For the Class Room 


Desks 
Oxford Combination Desks 


Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desks 


Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 


Portable Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


Church Furniture 


Altars 
Pews Confessionals 
Sanctuary Furniture 





American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


American Tubular Steel 
All Pupils’ Desks Carried in Stock to Meet Your Immediate Needs 


American Tubular and Illustrations, prices and 
Pressed Steel School Fur- samples sent on 
niture is an economical 
necessity to Educators. request 


General Offices: 1031 Lytton Building, Chicago, Illinois 


| 
Auditorium Seating 
Assembly (Opera) Chairs 
SALES OFFIC#£S5 IN ALL PRIN CIPatL - 





—_-« 


——— 
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St. Mary’s Boys’ Orphan Asylum Rochester, N. Y. 


In 1920 Dunham Traps were placed on all radiators, both old and new buildings, and an electric vacuum pump 
installed. Prior to that time it had been found impossible to heat the buildings properly. The following 
winter was unusually severe yet not only were all the rooms in all the buildings comfortably heated, but at 
a big saving in fuel. The engineer stated that “the coal consumption was from three to five regular sized 
ash cans of coal LESS PER DAY than in previous winter.” 


“Noisy, half-hot radiatars waste Heat 
he U i ats yd They should be DUNHAMIZED”’ 
C. A. DUNHAM CO 


HEATING SERVICE 230 East Ohio St. Paine ll. 





ES OF 
kl , = ERY 


PYRAKie 
f maTURAL SLATE} 
A paTueat, SLADE La 
Proof egeinst Jime - Weer - Sor Firel 













Hanson Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. F. Hussander, 
Architect 





Natural Slate Blackboards 


The constantly increasing use of slate blackboards in many schools is evidence of the 
thought and study given by Architects and School Officials to the installation of a material 
which best fulfills the purpose. The smooth, finely-finished surface which is given to the 
Pyramid Brand Blackboards of Natural Slate and the care taken in the inspection and 
workmanship before shipment is such that, when properly installed, perfect blackboards 
will result. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
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A Select List of Vocational Text Books 


DRAWING FROM MEMORY AND MIND PICTURING. By. R. Catterson-Smith.--- 
This is the only work in the English language dealing with the subject. The book should 
find a place in the library of everyone concerned with Art if only for’the beauty of the illus- 
trations and the innate excellence of the book as a whole. With 43 full page plates, $3.00. 
EMBROIDERY AND TAPESTRY WEAVING. By Mrs. A. H. Christie —Third edition. 
420 pp., 178 Diagrams and Illustrations by the Author. 16 pages of Colortype Reproduc- 
tions. $4.00. 

WRITING AND ILLUMINATING AND LETTERING. By Edward Johnston.—Sev- 
enth edition. 512 pp., 227 illustrations and diagrams by the author and Noel Rooke. 8 
pages of examples in Red and Black. 24 pages of colortype reproductions. $3.50. 

DRESS DESIGN. AN ACCOUNT OF COSTUME FOR ARTISTS AND DRESS- 
MAKERS. By Talbot Hughes.—A handbook on historic costume from early times, con- 
taining over 600 Figures, 35 colortype reproductions of 100 specimens of genuine dresses. 
$4.00. 

HAND-LOOM WEAVING. By Luther Hooper.—368 pp., 125 drawings by the author. 
Colored and colortype reproductions. $3.50. 

PRACTICAL MILLINERY. (Just out.) By Florence Anslow.—A practical manual for 
milliners and teachers. 220 pp., and 200 illustrations. $3.50. 

BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF BOOKS. By Douglas Cockerell. With draw- 


ings by Noel Rooke. 4th edition. 352 pp., with 122 drawings. $3 50. 


Send for Complete List 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS * 'NEW YORK CITY 
Publishers of ; 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand, $1.60 Pitman’s Dictation Instructor, $1.00 


Style-Book of Business English, $1.00 Spanish Commercial Correspondence, $1.35 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 








Exponents of “A Practical Course” 


Win the First Places 


in the 


WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


At GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 
OCTOBER 23, 1922 





The names and rates of the leading typists follows: 


Name Rate per minute 
GEORGE L. HOSSFELD ; : , . . 144 
BESSIEFRIEDMAN . ; é ‘ , . 142 


Mr. Hossfeld also won the One Minute Championship, writing at the rate of 160 words. 


These typists learned touch typewriting from Charles E. Smith’s 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING, published by 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 


Stiff paper covers and cloth back, 70. Cloth, $1.00 
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Illustration Shows But 13 
of the 14 Pages in min- 
iature, actual Calendar 

9 by 17 inches 


This Calendar Printed in Four Beautiful Colors, Each Page 9x17 Inches 








Back Page (not illustrated) 
Give Rites, Rituals and 
Practices of The 
Catholic Church 


Every School Room—Every Room in Every Catholic 
Institution Should Contain This Calendar 


The Catholic Art Calendar is an invaluable 
aid to every Catholic and a necessity in every 
Catholic Home, every Catholic schoolroom, 
everywhere that our Holy Religion is practiced. 
This calendar prevents, to a great extent, the 
missing of Mass on holy days of obligation and 
on lesser feasts, and has been responsible for 
the avoidance of eating meat on Days of Absti- 
nence. 


1923 Calendar in Four Colors 14 pages, 9x17 inches 


On account of the great demand for the Catholic Art Calendar 
in colors, it has been reproduced for 1923 in 4-color process, one of 
the most expensive methods of color printing. Through the combi- 
nation of the four primary colors, the beautiful oriental colors of 
the East are exactly duplicated. 


More than 200,000 of these calendars were sold last year. It is 
the most popular and most beautiful Catholic calendar ever pro- 
duced. It shows all of the feast days of the Church in large, red 
letters. <A red fish is imprinted over the black date on all fast days, 
and on each day is shown the name of the Saint to whom the par- 
ticular day is dedicated. The titles of the national holidays are also 
shown in red. An excerpt from the Bible appears on every date 


with the exception of Sundays, on which the Gospel reference is 
given. On feasts of special Catholic devotion is reproduced an ap- 
propriate picture for the day. 

The Catholic Art Calendar has fourteen pages, size 9x17 inches. 
Twelve of these pages are devoted to the months, on which are re- 
produced in the four-color process in beautiful colors 12 of the great 
religious masterpieces in size 5x7. 

On the cover is also reproduced one of the most beautiful Madonnas, 
by Feuerstein. On the last page are facts about the rites, rituals 
and practices cf the Church which every Catholic should know. 


Extension Society Receives All Profit 


All of the profits from the sale of these calendars go to The 
Catholic Church Extension Society, which has been responsible for 
the building of over 11 per cent of all Catholic churches in the 
United States and last year was responsible for the erection of one- 
third of all the Catholic churches built in the United States. Order 
Calendars at once as supply is limited. 


40c Each—3 for $1.00 


$3.90 per dozen Postpaid 
WHOLESALE PRICES—F. O. B. CHICAGO. 





SIN Wie4 aia wad Keicaceeier’ 25c¢ each Se eases caceavees 20c each 
Paci since awecad 23¢ each PO aie .c viava-eais aves 19¢ each 
BOOP ceccenrsas ees 21c each POON s:0.9 osc. awele'Sa- 18¢ each 


3 line imprint in lower panel Free on orders of 50 or more. 
Calendars will be sent Express Collect. 


Extension Press Calendar Dept. 25 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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the United States and Canada? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and 
elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? 


Question Books 40 cents 


SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic Geometry 
Geography Solid Geometry 
Elementary English Trigonometry 


lst Year English 
2nd Year English 


English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology 3rd Year English 
Spelling 4th Year English 
Algebra 


of Education 
Physical Geography 


Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 


Commercial Geography 


Commercial Law 
Six or more copies, 12% discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk C, 117 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANY EXAMINATION. 


- pO YOU KNOW THAT ——— 


The Regents Review Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout 


Psychology and Principles Biology 


JANUARY, 1923. 














Answer Books 40 cents 





Ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
lst Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
3rd Year Latin 
lst Year German 
2nd Year German 


English Histcry 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 
Modern History B 
Physics 














Botany 3rd Year German 
Chemistry Spanish, lst-2nd years 
Zoology 

Bookkeeping Commercial Arithmetic 


One doz. or more copies, 25% discount 


SRO CACO ICCC CC COCO CoCr ay 


Privacy, ventilation and adjustment of light can 
all be easily and quickly had, as desired, when 


MAXWELL’S 
AIRANLITE 


(Patented) 


Double Roll Shades are used 
at the windows. 


They are good looking, efficient, 
cannot get of order and will 
last for years. 


Can be made of any standard 
shade cloth or of canvas, where 
shades receive hard usage. 


Furnished by leading school 
supply houses. 


Write for circular 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


3636 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh New York Kansas City 


See Airanlite Shades in use, in buildings already erected 
at St. Marys of the Lake, Area, Iil. 
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An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 


That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 


WARDROBES, Class A 


made with panel Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with doors 
that swing—not slide—on double pivoted arms, no guides, tracks 
or rollers, no rattle or squeak; they rate 100% in conservation 
of space, easy and noiseless operation, perfect sanitation and 
ventilation. Doors cannot stick or bind. Hardware can also 
be purchased separately. 

More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in Evans Vanishing 

Door Wardrobes 





Catalog 
“PICTURES THAT TALK” 


Trade Mark 
VANISHING DOOR 
U.S. Reg. Sent on Request 











. W. L. EVANS 


700 Block S Washington, Ind. 


SS 


a 





Vol. XXII, No. VIII. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., JANUARY, 1923 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.—PER YEAR 





EVERYBODY’S CHOICE. A 
variation of the famous choice of 
Hercules is given us by the dis- 
tinguished Lucian of Samosata in 
his autobiography. As a boy he 
had shown cleverness in model- 
ling, and was apprenticed out to his uncle, a com- 
mercial sculptor; but the uncle treated the boy bad- 
ly, and Lucian ran home. On the night of his return 
he hada dream. Two women, he thought, laid hold 
of him and disputed so fiercely for his possession 
that he was almost torn in two. “The one figure 
was of coarse and masculine aspect, with rough hair 
and callous hands, with her robe high girt, and cov- 
ered with dust—very like my uncle the stone cutter 
when he was polishing his work; the other had a 
lovely face and graceful bearing, and was elegantly 
dressed.” The women were called respectively 
“Statuary” and “Liberal Education.” Each pleaded 
that the boy devote himself to her. “Statuary” of- 
fered him wealth, health and possible fame. “Liber- 
al Education” offered him the riches of the mind. 
She would, she told him, open to him the treasury 
of knowledge, familiarize him with all the noblest 
things which in all preceding ages the noblest men 
had written, said and done. She promised to adorn 
his soul with temperance, justice, gentleness, pru- 
dence and fortitude, with the thirst for knowledge 
and the love of the beautiful. Young Lucian was 
not long in making his choice. He reflected that, 
should he give himself to “Statuary” he would be 
little more than a laborer, earning his bread with the 
toil of his hands, cringing to the wealthy and sub- 
mitting his judgment to the whims of his patrons; 
but that the service of “Liberal Education” was 
sweet and free and congenial, lifting his life to a 


higher plane and conferring upon him member- , 


ship in the company of the highest and noblest 
characters. So to the second lady he vowed his 
service. 

Such a dream may not come to every lad, but to 
every human being there comes at one time or 
another the necessity for making a choice between 
the two women of the philosopher’s fancy. We all 
must choose between material wealth and spiritual 
wealth, between the bondage of the flesh and the 
freedom of the spirit, between the things of the 
world and the things of the mind, between Mammon 
and God. The wise choose the more perfect way. 

And in many instances we face the necessity of 
choice not once only but several times in the course 
of our lives. When the soul feels the stirrings of a 
vocation to the religious life, there comes the neces- 
sity of a choice; then, after the choice has been 
wisely made, there comes again and again the alter- 
native of the routine spirit on the one hand and 
fervor on the other. The saints were men and 
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women who, when confronted 
with the choice of Lucian’s dream, 
habitually decided in favor of the 
higher course. 

A similar alternative presents 
itself time and again in our schol- 
arly life. Normally the student—for we are all stu- 
dents—reaches a period in his development when he 
can either rest on his achievements and take com- 
placency in his laurels and live on his prestige, or 
else, forgetting the things that are behind, stretch 
forward toward the mark of ideal scholarship, give 
himself unsparingly to the pursuit of the paths of 
higher learning, ever striving after more and yet 
more knowledge. Should he decide to remain ork his 
present level of scholarship, to content himself with 
the leisure and the reputation which his earlier ef- 
forts have secured for him, no voice—save perhaps 
an inner voice—will be raised in censure; and he 
will have the consolation of knowing that he does 
what the majority of men do. But if he is truly 
great, if. he has in him the stuff of which heroes 
and scholars are made, he aims ever higher and 
higher and gives himself no surcease in the pursuit 
of knowledge. And his reward is exceeding great. 

And ever and anon the teacher, as a teacher, faces 
the necessity of a similar choice. We all know the 
teacher who is in a measure capable and in a sense 
efficient, but who has ceased to grow. He is con- 
vinced that he knows all there is to know about 
teaching, or else that he knows enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. That teacher has chosen “Statuary,” 
and most appropriately his intellect turns to stone. 
And we all know the teacher who, for all his years 
of professional practice and for all his hours of sedu- 
lous study of the art of teaching, yet realizes that he 
is in no sense perfect, that there is much more for 
him to learn. He has chosen “Liberal Education,” 
and he is thrice blessed. 


“BE YE THEREFORE PERFECT.” The an- 
cient Athenian refused to permit a slave to exercise 
the office of teacher. “If I allow a slave to teach my 
son,” he declared, “I shall have only two slaves on 
my hands.” 

O wise Athenian! Even today, for all our boasted 
progress and civilization, how keenly we need to 
ruminate thy wisdom! 

When we began our educational work, most of us 
were slaves. We were slaves of wrong ideas, slaves 
of passion, slaves of prejudice, slaves of moribund 
tradition, slaves of formalism, slaves of timidity and 
fear, slaves of ignorance. And, as we look back on 
the meager good we accomplished, we realize that 
our failure was due to our slavery. For no teacher 


the slave mentality enthroned behind the class-room 
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desk can never evolve in the young minds arrayed 
before the desk that freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free. 

We have made some advance, it is devoutly to be 
hoped, since those distant days of blundering imma- 
turity; but have we, even now, attained unto the 
fulness of our heritage of liberty? Do not some 
slave habits still cling to us? For our emancipation 
is not wrought by a proclamation of freedom or by 
our own declaration of independence. Our self 
mastery, like all true mastery, must come from 
within; and that which comes from within is the 
result of much thought and earnest, intelligent striv- 
ing and long years of gradual and consistent 
growth. 

Of one thing we may be certain: If we have not 
materially changed, then we have not materially 
grown. Not all manner of change implies growth, 
for there can be change for the worse as well as for 
the better; but all growth does necessarily imply 
change. ‘To be static is to be stultified; and to be 
stultified is to be inefficient in the classroom. 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. Already, we have 
no doubt, many of our readers have been chuckling 
over Dr. Maurice Francis Egan’s “Confessions of a 
300k Lover.” Doubleday, Page & Co., of New 
York and Garden City, have brought it out sump- 
tuously and have tucked it into the most ladylike 
jacket of orange and lavender you ever saw. As for 
the “Confessions” themselves, they are characteris- 
tically Eganistical; they are always interesting, 
often genuinely amusing, frequently tipped with 
wrist-slapping satire or mellowed with a species of 
humor none to common; and never do they groan 
beneath the burden of lean and wasteful learning. 
The genial Doctor’s library ladder is a bit unstable, 
and that fact the “Confessions” never try to deny 
or even ignore. Many of his points are admirably 
made. He disagrees with the majority opinion rela- 
tive to Montaigne and holds that constitutionally 
that shrewd and humorous thinker was anything 
but skeptical. Dr. Egan does us a real service here, 
for writers as far apart as Emerson and Brother 
Azarias have assumed Montaigne’s skepticism as a 
matter of course. They have assumed rather too 
much. Montaigne had his skeptical moods, of 
course, but so have all of us—even “our Maurice 
Francis.” 

Teachers will get many a useful suggestion from 
this unpretentious book, especially from the earlier 
pages wherein the Doctor recalls his youthful ad- 
ventures among masterpieces. Delightful is his ac- 
count of how he shocked his aunt by assuring her 
that the Old Testament was the worst book, morally 
considered, that he had ever read; he supposed 
“people had put something into it when God wasn’t 
looking.” Harnack, Loisy and the rest of the higher 
critics have hardly reached more illuminating con- 
clusions. Dr. Egan thanks the Lord that as a 
tender stripling in Philadelphia, he was never ex- 
posed to the contamination of the avowedly juvenile 
book. His mother had the right idea. Even before 
he could read for himself, she would make him listen 
to her reading the books she wanted to read; thus 
he acquired a mature taste. In that way the boy 
came to know “The Virginians,” “Adam Bede,” 
“Oliver Twist,” and much of Shakespeare. 

(Continued on Page 353) 
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Che Kingdom Within 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 





The New Year season is 
a time at once for prospect 
and for retrospect. To those 
of us who think at all— 
thinking is in our genera- 
tion something of a luxury, 
though shoddy imitations of 
the real thing are frequent 
enough to excite no com- 
ment—the art of thinking 
resolves itself into some sort 
of comparison. We compare 
our status as religious and 
as educators with our spirit- 
ual and professional ideals. 
(It is assumed, of course, 
that we have ideals!) We compare what we are 
and what we do with the characters and the achieve- 
ments of others. Looking down the vistas of years, 
be those years few or many, we compare what we 
are with what we were; and, reversing the process, 
turning our faces to the alluring and uncertain fu- 
ture—that future so alluring perhaps, because so 
uncertain—we compare our present status with the 
status which some day may be ours. And then we 
draw certain inferences and adopt sundry conclu- 
sions, we thank God devoutly and no less devoutly 
beat our breasts; and then we make a resolution or 
two. 

Human nature has so befuddled itself with mak- 
ing resolutions and not keeping them, has so per- 
sistently achieved the paradox whereby the power 
of acting is inhibited by the very energy of resolve, 
that the practice of resolution-making is some- 
times depreciated or even ridiculed. “What is the 
use?” a certain type of self-regardedly practical 
person will ask. “What is the use of making reso- 
lutions which you are not likely to keep?” 

In a measure the practical person is making a 
consistent plea. Certainly, though there may be 
spiritual merit, there is assuredly no high degree of 
personal efficiency in making resolutions if those 
resolutions are not to be carried out into fruitful 
and appropriate action. We are all largely creatures 
of habit, our characters are little else than the sum 
of our habits; and if we acquire—as too often we 
do—the habit of not keeping the resolutions we 
make, clearly we are doing a most unfortunate 
thing. We are simply weakening our characters 
and robbing ourselves of at least a portion of our 
possibilities. This is very true, and its uncompli- 
mentary truth offers a tempting mask for the ar- 
rows of the cynical and the frivolous. Verily, of 
resolutions what is the use? 





Brother Leo, F. S. C. 


So much in the pessimistic vein. But the pessi- 
mistic view does not constitute the whole story. 
We concede that there are resolutions which we 
make and break, and the thought of them fills our 


souls with the sadness of futility. But, and with 
even stronger conviction, we assert that there are 
resolutions which we make and keep, and the mem- 
ory of them is a balm for troubled minds and the 
fruitage of them is a source of strength and light 
and gladness. Our failures in resolution-keeping 
are very humiliating and very real; but our suc- 
cesses in resolution-keeping are very encouraging 
and equally tangible. All this is not theory; it is 
fact. 

And in the light of the fact, our course of action 
should be obvious. We act wisely when we form 
the habit of making the right kind of resolutions, 
that is, the resolutions we are going to keep, and 
we are most likely to keep our resolutions when we 
make them in the right way. r 

Much has been written—-some of it judiciously 
wise and some of it egregiously foolish and imprac- 
tical and unpsychological—concerning the gentle 
art of keeping resolutions. In these paragraphs I 
venture to indicate a consideration which seems to 
me very pertinent and vital; and it is simply this, 
that a resolution is rendered fertile and salutary 
only when its motivation and its dynamic drive are 
based on internal, not on external, sources of 
strength. 

Here is a negative illustration. A man on a train 
grew confidential with a chance companion. He 
talked freely about himself and his views of living 
and business. And his views were almost alarming- 
ly definite. Lawyers, he held, are scamps and 
scoundrels. doctors are money-mad_ impostors; 
geologists don’t know nearly so much about the lo- 
cation of oil deposits as they pretend to know; 
educators are more ignorant than the children they 
profess to teach; clergymen are fools and unctious 
hypocrites or both. Oh, he was an inspiring seat 
mate! Who was he? Well, according to the con- 
nected story one could make from the ample de- 
tails furnished, he was a man who had, as he put 
it, got a hard deal. A railroad company had cheat- 
ed him on freight rates and had refused him a just, 


though illegal, rebate. <A false friend had most 
foully “double-crossed” him. THis mother-in-law 


was a mean, spying woman who had practically 
wrecked his wedded life. He had learned from bit- 
ter experience that the hardware business is far 
from profitable. He had learned—also from experi- 
ence—that much oil stock is worthless He had 
purchased a parcel of land in Nevada which now he 
can’t get rid of at half the purchase price. .\nd in- 
variably cut himself when he shaved with a satety 
razor. 

A superficial thinker, a resolution-maker, let us 
say; who sees only external aspects of life and 
character, would say that the man’s somber phil- 
osophy of life was derived from his unfortunate 
domestic and business experience. But the super- 
ficial thinker would be wrong. It was just the other 
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way around. That man’s life experience was the 

natural, the inevitable, result of his philosophy of °c ° 

life. He had no confidence in his fellow men; and Unification of P 

so he was cheated and “double-crossed” at every Catechetical Teaching 

turn. He was convinced that every man of wealth a 

was a sharper and a trickster; and so he was long eta 

of tongue aa short of cash. His habitual attitude Christian Brothers’ 

toward life was an attitude of suspicion, of resent- SERIES OF 

ment; and so his mother-in-law and his real estate 

and even his safety razor turned against him. CATHECHISMS 
But what has all this to do with making and keep- 

ing resolutions? A little reflection will establish 

the kinship. That man on the train failed in every- 

thing he undertook because his mental attitude was ; with the 


one that invited failure, that necessitated failure. 
Suppose he were to make a New Year resolution— CODE OF 1918 


do you imagine for a moment that he would keep 
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less we establish and maintain an harmonious and 
appropriate mental and temperamental atmosphere. = 
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men who value eternals. To value externals, in the (Western and Southern Agente) 
sense of idolizing them and grounding our philoso- 
phy of life upon them, is indeed to experience per- 
turbations and to live through the drama of life in 
eminently tragic guise. It is the mind that makes Great 
the body rich—or poor; it is the mental attitude . « 
behind the resolve that makes the resolution prolific Price Reductions 
or sterile. 
This is not a new doctrine, nor even the novel 
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embodiment of an old; it is the re-statement of an PRANG CATALOG 
eternal truth. Our Blessed Savior gave it, both in 


precept and example, its most comprehensive ex- 

pression. He specifically and unequivocally declared 

the essential sinfulness of unworthy thoughts, “for 

that which cometh out of a man, that it is which behead hh 
defileth a man”. When He invited His discip'es to 
imitate His virtues, He did not call their attention 
to external acts but to internal attitudes. ‘“iearn 
of Me, because I am meek and humble of lieart”., 
His condemnation of the Pharisees was a conJem- 
nation of meticulous external observances main- 
tained at the expense of internal holiness: “You 
make void the commandments of God for your tra- 
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have perished; they were traditions piously origi- 
nated by pious men; but they became dead things 
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A WORD ON MORAL EDUCATION. 
By Sister M. Louise, Ph. D.; S. S. J. 


The Christian teacher’s mission is not wholly lim- 
ited to the cultivation of the intellect; nor, indeed, 
is that its principal function. Instruction or intellec- 
tual training alone does not make moral men or 
women. History is replete with instances, showing 
that a highly cultured intellect may be allied with 
weakness of character and perverseness of heart. 
The highest concern of a teacher should be the for- 
mation of Christian character in those entrusted to 
his care; for, to this element of education, and to 
this alone, individuals and societies are indebted for 
any real progress in the sphere of moral action. 

Moral education, then, is, on its negative side, the 
sum total of the precautionary measures which safe- 
guard the innocence of the child, as, it is on its 
positive side the aggregate of practices which create 
and strengthen in him good morals and Christian 
habits. 

Its immediate object is the development of the 
moral and intellectual faculties of sensibility, will, 
and conscience; while its ulterior end is the build- 
ing up of the character, i. e., the acquisition of the 
virtues whereby ill-regulated or inordinate passions 
are brought under the control of reason and enlisted 
in the service of the ultimate end of life. 

The only means of giving children a complete, 
so-called “integral” education, is to make them know 
the evangelical maxims, and to incline their heart 
to put them into practice. Since Jesus Christ came 
to restore in us God’s design, there is no moral edu- 
cation without Him, or in opposition to His precepts. 

Owing to its importance, moral education unques- 
tionably excels physical and intellectual education. 
Indeed, moral education alone leads to true happi- 
ness. Experience teaches that it is characteristic of 
virtue to make men happy. The human heart was 
created for happiness. Vice necessarily leads to, 
and ultimately results in, wretchedness. Duty well 
done invariably produces in our souls a deep satis- 
faction, as the joy of victory over our evil passions. 
On the other hand, acts opposed to duty ordinarily 
gnaw conscience with a bitter remorse. 

Without moral formation, the other parts of edu- 
cation would remain sadly incomplete and would, 
at times even prove baneful: Incomplete, in as much 
as vices lead to undermine the physical constitution 
and to blind the intellect, weaken the faculties, and 
harden the heart; Baneful, for intellectual develop- 
ment, without morality, may become a snare and a 


-temptation to virtue. Hence, to summarize the dif- 


ferentiation, we may say that the super-natural man 
ought to be the crown of the moral man. 

Definition of Moral Science.—Moral science may 
be defined as the science of the human acts in ac- 
cordance with the first principles of natural reason. 
It not only directs the man how to act if he wishes 
to be morally good, but sets before him the absolute 
obligation he is under of doing good and avoiding 
evil. Hence, its subject-matter is the deliberate, free 
actions of man; for the regulation of these is the 
proper object of moral laws, and concerning these 
alone can rules be prescribed. It is not concerned 
with those actions which are performed without 
deliberation, or through ignorance, or coercion. Its 
scope includes whatever has reference to free human 
acts, whether as principle or cause of action; as, 


law, conscience, virtue; or, as, effect or circum- 
stance of action; as, merit, punishment, and the 
like. 

Principal Systems of Moral Science.—Considering 
the motives which make it applicable, the moral law 
may be viewed in its relation: 

1. To the Divine Will, which is its principle, a 

help to observance. 

2. To reason or pure duty, considering only the 
good and the evil in themselves, other consider- 
ations being eliminated. 

3. To the sense of honor, i. e., from the viewpoint 
of public opinion. 

4. To some other particular good and as a means 

of obtaining the latter. 

. To the fruition that we anticipate therefrom. 

Corresponding to these motives, systems of moral 
science may be classified as religious, rationalistic, 
honorable, personal, and pleasurable. The first of 
these motives, the divine will, i. e., the love of God, 
alone is supreme, not necessarily supernatural; 
there is a natural love of God. It alone suffices to 
accomplish the moral law in its entirety, and gives 
the right to an eternal reward. The other motives, 
1. e., the passions, which are implanted in our nature 
to urge us on toward the good; pleasure to attfact 
us thereto; self-interest to counsel us, are only so 
many stimuli, more or less egoistic, which, at best, 
deserve a temporal reward, and remain wholly in- 
sufficient for the attainment of the good which the 
law, even the natural law, prescribes to man. Es- 
tranged from duty, religiously considered, they in- 
crease or decrease the moral value of the act, in 
proportion as we control them or are controlled by 
them. However, they may serve as helps, facilitat- 
ing under given conditions, the accomplishment of 
duty. 

These considerations establish the reason why 
moral instruction should be religious, if we really 
desire it to be efficacious and worthy of a temporal 
and eternal reward. 


un 


I 
Moral Education and Scholastic Discipline. 


It may be perhaps useful to state here some pre- 
liminary notions, which will give a definite idea as 
well as prove a help to grasp the link of the elements 
of a terminology much in vogue in pedagogical 
psychology, particularly in regard to moral educa- 
tion and scholastic discipline. 

We are all aware that moral education from a 
practical viewpoint is indissolubly associated with 
religious education. We recognize, however, the 
fact that education has a double end in view, namely, 
the natural and supernatural, and that the natural 
should be co-ordinated with, and be subordinated to, 
the supernatural. Hence. considered from the su- 
pernatural point of view, virtue aims at a higher 
end, which transcends the powers of nature, and 
that is the possession and enjoyment of God in the 
beatific vision. Now, common sense, as well as 
philosophy, teaches that the means should be pro- 
portioned to the end. Even though man had re- 
mained in the state of original innocence, he would 
still have need of supernatural help, in order to at- 
tain his final end, toward which all the inspirations 
and aspirations of mind and heart urge him, at 
times even unconsciously, with an almost irresisti- 
ble force. This help is divine grace, the acquisition 
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of, and faithful correspondence with, which the 
whole practice of religion is reducible. 

Man having lost through the sin of Adam, origi- 
nal justice, his reason has i in consequence been dark- 
ened and his will weakened; so that, it is not only 
absolutely impossible for him to obtain by his pres- 
ent natural powers the end for which God created 
him, but likewise morally impossible in his actual 
condition to reach moral perfection. 

Deprived of the light of revelation, the moral law 
cannot find a foundation sufficiently solid in the ever 
vacillitating human reason. It remains necessarily 
incomplete or indefinite in its presciptions, and vari- 
able according to time, place, and individual. This 
fact is amply proved by history. On the other hand, 
in view of its weakness, the will does not possess in 
the purely natural range of its power the ability 
to forewarn, hinder, or cure every evil. This is a 
fact of personal, especially of social, experience, as 
well as of faith. Lastly, the moral law is found 
wanting in sufficient sanction, because of the uncer- 
tainty and vagueness wherein it leaves the human 
intellect, concerning the nature and duration of the 
rewards as well as the inevitable punishments of 
the other life. 

In default of certainty as regards the final and 
supreme sanction, the other sanctions naturally be- 
come weaker and eventually altogether disappear, 
at least, with individuals, whose conscience has been 
hardened and whose moral sense has become dis- 
torted. As censor, public opinion is contemned, 
when the culprit does not carry his bravado so far 
as to exalt in that which should cover him with 
shame and confusion. Even the fear of human jus- 
tice, from which it is possible to escape, serves no 
longer as a deterrent power of restraint. What 
means of relief, then, is left for such degeneracy, 
and what guarantees of security to those who might 
become its victim? Considered solely from the 
standpoint of naturalism, socialists and communists 
and, even anarchists, follow the logic of events, if 
they are deprived of other means of realizing their 
plans. All pernicious doctrines, materialism, athe- 
ism, and agnosticism, flow from the denial of the 
supernatural. Hence, it is by no means surprising 
that godless or “neutral” schools have rightly been 
called by its adversaries nurseries of socialists and 
anarchists. 

Whence it follows that moral education although, 
in a manner, theoretically distinct from religious 
education, is, nevertheless, practically inseparable 
therefrom. The moral science chiefly to be taught 
to children is the Christian morality, accompanied 
with those religious practices, that make it truly and 
always efficacious, when used with skill and pru- 
dence. The religious practices to be fostered and 
cultivated are prayers and the frequentation of the 
sacraments, sources whereby God abundantly com- 
municates His graces and helps. We are, however, 
not to neglect the natural means, for they, too, are 
necessary, but they should ever be surrounded by 
religious influences, which complete, vivify, and 
strengthen them. 

II 
A Method of Procedure. 

Practically speaking, education consists in the 
development and perfecting of the good, native qual- 
ities, whether physical, intellectual, religious, or 
moral, of the pupil, and in eradicating his defects, 
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so as to supplant them by their opposites. Even 
from the standpoint of moral education, these = 
ities when developed are termed virtues and vices 

Christian viesen is the habit acquired by the per- 
formance of good actions and with the intention of 
pleasing God. Virtues and vices result from the 
good or bad direction given, by habit, to the moral 
faculties. If these last are properly guided at an 
early age toward attainment of the real good, the 
will, thus acting, gradually acquires a great facility 
in that direction and conscience, free from the sting 
of remorse, comes to enjoy peace and contentment, 
and the pupil will be happy. 

On the other hand, if evil tendencies, through the 
thoughtlessness of parents and teachers, or through 
the influence of bad example cause these affections 
to deviate, the child’s will becomes perverted, his 
activity for good is lessened, his liberty falls into 
disuse, and his conscience, having been first made 
miserable by remorse, is hardened in time, so as to 
become incurable, or at least, conversion will be 
difficult to effect. 

To cultivate virtue and to uproot vice are un- 
doubtedly the work of moral improvement, which, 
in the field of education, requires the co-operation 
of teacher and pupi!, under the necessary and bene- 
ficent influence of divine assistance. Here, then, are 
the three indispensable factors of all moral forma- 
tion properly directed. 

On the part of the teacher, it is work of constant 
and intelligent vigilance, together with the persua- 
sive power of the word, of the enthusiasm of good 
example, and gentle firmness shown by a well- 
ordered and practiced discipline. It demands, on the 
part of the pupil, personal labor more or less spon- 
taneous and persevering. 

The marvelous variety of temperaments and ten- 
dencies which are peculiar to them, obliges the 
teacher to study with judicious care each one of his 
pupils, so as to know him and especially discover 
his predominant failing. 

By reason of the influence that it exercises over 
conduct in general, the prevailing defect should in 
reality constitute the starting point of all moral 
culture, and be the object of daily and constant 
struggle. 

Whatever be the nature of the fault, the method 
of combating may be thus briefly summarized: first, 
recourse must be had to God, the love of God being 
the most imperative, the noblest, the most powerful, 
the least egoistic, and the most efficacious motive 
and cause that should induce us to fulfill all our 
duties. Secondly, the teacher should strive, as far 
as may be necessary, to make the pupil realize and 
despise, hate, fear, and fly the evil in question, and 
likewise to realize, esteem, love, desire, will, and 
practice the opposite virtue, by endeavoring to seek 
opportunities to perform such acts; for the practice 
of virtue is the best means of weaning off and eradi- 
cating the contrary vice. 

Hence, we have adroitly to employ the following 
four general means of education: 

1. Religion must be given the first place. We 
should lead our pupils to God, in the person of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, whose Name 
speaks to their senses and imagination. 

Consequently, we should teach them to cultivate 
the presence of God, to contract the habit of super- 
naturalizing their actions by the intention, i. e., to 
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act on supernatural motives, such as the fear and 
love of God, the reception of the sacraments, and 
frequent prayer. 

Teaching— (a) We must help them to realiz 
love, esteem, and desire, whatsoever the virtue, by 
reflection upon its necessity, beauty, and natural 
advantages, and, above all, its eternal benefits to 
those who practice it. (b) We must induce them to 
hate the cpposite vice, by reason of its deformity 
and disastrous consequences. (c) We must impress 
the minds and hearts of our pupils with an evangel- 
ical maxim, some motto, or with a short and striking 
proverb, in relation to the virtue that we wish to 
inculcate or the defect we seek to correct. 

3. Good example— (a) The teacher should be an 

example in and out of school: in word, action, and 
conduct. (b) The pupils should have models for 
imitation. (c) lacts selected from secular or sacred 
history should be cited in order to stimulate the 
pupil with virtue. 
(a) There should be a firmly 
grounded preventive discipline that hinders faults, 
i. e., the active vigilance exercised by the teacher 
and the encouragement given to the pupils by the 
use of emulative means. (b) There is the active 
discipline, properly so-called, or personal supervi- 
sion, which conduces to the practice of virtue, name- 
ly, the daily examination of conscience and frequent 
confession. (c) There is also a repressive discipline 
that helps to correct faults, prevents relapses, and 
forsees the consequences of bad example. 

Thus, it is obvious that teaching enlightens, by 
pointing out the way of doing good and of with- 
drawing from evil; example leads thereto; emula- 
tion induces to walk therein; discipline holds within 
the path, and prevents faults and corrects errors. 
Lastly, religion, by its supernatural influence, ele- 
vates anew, regains the path, fortifies and renders 
our daily actions meritorious. 

Now, what pertains to each virtue and vice, the 
teacher, being thoroughly familiar with the character 
of each pup:l, will particularize the means to be 
taken to instruct, encourage, and reprimand, and 
will determine the circumstances in which he will 
make use of them, and how he will best accomplish 
it. 

The isolated action of the teacher, however intel- 
ligent would remain impotent to effect the work 
of education. 

It demands the free and voluntary personal co- 
operation of the pupil, proportionate to his ability. 
It is true that strictness and harshness might per- 
haps temporarily inspire fear and restrain his fail- 
ing, but his will, while under this constraint and up 
to a certain degree, will withstand it with absolute 
or relative freedom, the vices will break forth with 
so much greater violence, as they have been strong- 
ly and temporarily impressed. 

If, on the contrary, we have to deal with a pupil 
who is naturally docile, and is thus prone to act 
under the slightest external influence, who lacks 
self-reliance and has to be constantly guided by 
others, such a subject will become later on a victim 
of a thousand changing circumstances, and end by 
becoming a hopelessly perverse character. 

Since the » pupil is a sentient, rational and free beinz, 
it follows that conviction and persuasian should 
govern his liberty. The teacher will aim to make 
him enter into himself, and, consequently, he shall 





bring him to know, recognize, combat, and avow 
his aominant defect. To know, for let it be levity, 
inexperience, or egoism, the pupil is, perhaps, wholly 
unconscious of his own powers, and, hence, readily 
indulges in illusory dreams concerning his conduct. 
To recognize, by tactfully placing before his eyes 
and making him point out the defects of his behavior 
that are naturally the result of his characteristic 
failings. ‘lo avow, for the acknowledgment is in 
itself an act of virtue and the expression of a con- 
viction necessary to undertake successfully, by asso- 
clating the pupil in the work of reform proposed 
to him. 

Once this conviction has taken root, the teacher 
should then seek to instill into the heart strong 
sentiments of aversion and hatred for the defect to 
be uprooted, by the consideration of the sad conse- 
quences which this bad habit would entail in its 
always increasing and never-satisfying demands. 
From this hatred is begotten a firm resolution to 
overcome it, which is manifested by avoiding the 
occasions and a good vigilance over one’s self. It 
results in courageous combat in moments of diffi- 
culty, by making use of the natural means of resist- 
ance, by fidelity to the daily examination of con- 
science, in bringing himself to task, and by imposing 
a suitable penance, or, at least in patiently accept- 
ing the reprimands and punishments the teacher 
deems proper to give. Lastly, it will determine him 
to make reparation for the fault committed and to 
be safeguarded against new relapses by means of 
prayer and the sacraments. If the supernatural 
influence is thus associated with the doubly personal 
and harmonious action of teacher and pupil, there 
is no doubt that the education is successful and 
brings about, even promptly, remarkable fruits of 
virtue and moral improvement. 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN. 

(Continued from Page 348) 
to admit that the beautiful fallacy of “holy anger” 
against God’s little ones will not sanctify his de- 
plorable lack of virile self-control. So he is ashamed, 
and sorry, and he makes a resolution to curb his 
temper, to subdue his wrath; and he makes it as 
“present” and as “practical” as you please. Will 
he keep his resolution? 

Of course he will not, for his resolution is based 
on external motivation. At the first onslaught of 
“ten o’clock fatigue” pouf! goes his resolution, and 
his temper goes with it, and presently in looks and 
words and actions he is presenting a most ironic 
appearance as a Christian educator. What then, 
must he do to make his resolution efficacious? He 
must, first of all, satisfy himself that his quickness 
of temper—or at least his failure to master his 
quickness of temper—is due to his own internal 
maladjustment; it is due to the fact that, broadly 
speaking, he has been habitually thinking the wrong 
thoughts. Ile has been taking himself too serious- 
ly. He has not dwelt sufficiently in the Holy Pres- 
ence of God. He has not adequately realized what 
children really are and what the Catholic school 
stands for. He has not with sufficient frequency 
visualized the Gentle Saviour—gentle with every- 
body save the worshippers of externals—saying, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me”. Let 
him, in a word, change his mind; and that, and only 
that, will change his manners. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

The discussion concerning the prop- 
er use of words and the claims of 
certain “grammarians” is still a ques- 
tion of interest. A letter to the N. Y. 
Times remarks: 

“You say that a boy while crossing 
Park avenue, the Bronx, ‘was almost 
instantly killed by an automobile’.” 
The words, ‘almost instantly killed,’ 
do not seem to convey any precise 
idea. Was the boy actually killed, 
but killed after a lapse of time so 
brief as not to be calculable? Or did 
he escape unscathed, after imminent 
danger of immediate death? 

“TI do not mean to quibble, and for 
the life of me I cannot find an ex- 
pression to substitute. But it has al- 
ways seemed to be a little loose to 
qualify in any way a thought which 
is exclusive of degrees. 

“Should we say, ‘almost miracu- 
lous’? Either a happening is miracu- 
lous or it is not. May we say ‘al- 
most instantly’? Either the event is 
instant or it is not. Shall we say 
that we are ‘almost right’ in this view- 
point? Or is it that we are either 
right or wrong?” 

The paper admits that it was not 
a correct way of making the state- 
ment. If the boy was killed after a 
brief space of time, it should have 
said: “The boy was killed almost 
instantly”. If the boy escaped death, 
it should have so stated. 

Another writer regrets that so many 
use what he calls an “abominable 
phrase”, “Different than”. He claims 
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that it is not only irritating to the 
ear but also wrong, because the word 
different is not an adjective of com- 
parison, but one of opposition. So 
also with the verb. My ways are 
not “different than yours,” but “from 
yours.” So also, I don’t and can’t 
“differ than you,” but “from you.” 


The Oregon election has stirred the 
question of schools under the care of 
religious bodies to a white heat in 
some localities. Perhaps we are un- 
duly excited, although it is well to 
keep a watchful eye on all such move- 
ments. It is encouraging to note that 
here and there the secular press has 
taken a stand in behalf of the paro- 
chial and private schools. The Ohio 
State Journal states the case in such 
plain words and in such a kindly 
spirit that one feels that wide pub- 
licity ought to be given to its words. 
A portion of the editorial says: 

“The new Oregon school policy is 
aimed, doubtless, chiefly at the Catho- 
lic and other sectarian schools, insti- 
tutions of long establishment. It also 
would destroy all other private 
schools, virtually confiscating the 
property of all these, or a large part 
of it, by rendering it useless for the 
purpose for which it was designed. 
The next step, perhaps, will be to de- 
clare that no one must attend a col- 
lege or a university standing on a 
sectarian or private foundation. In- 
tolerance can go far when it gets a 
good start. 

“It is right and necessary for the 
state to support public schools, taxing 
all the people for that purpose, and 
to require that all children should 
have soine education. But, if parents 
prefer that their children receive this 
education at some school other than 
the public school, that is the parents’ 
affair. The state has done its full 
duty when it has provided educational 
facilities and made a certain amount 
of education compulsory: it is not its 
duty to meddle in the details of fami- 
ly life. There is much hope that the 
courts will overturn the Oregon mea- 
sure.” 





In a magazine article, an amusing 
anecdote is related to prove the claim 
of the author that today the machine 
counts for more than the man, and 
the oiling of our modern industrial 
machine is considered to be of vastly 
more importance than the feeding of 
men’s minds and souls. We quote 
the story as the writer relates it: 

“Some time ago I was engaged as 
a librarian in a certain research and 
information bureau. <A _ typist had 
been required to type some very im- 
portant letters which were to be sent 
out to the heads of various great cor- 
porations in the United States. The 
man who had composed these letters 
came to me in great distress one 
morning. Would I, he asked, type a 
few of them on my machine, since it 
was quite impossible to send out any 
typed on Miss A.’s. 

“He showed me Miss A.’s_ work, 
speaking with genuine horror of the 
slight mechanical defect in her type- 


writer as shown by a very ‘trifling 


irregularity of spacing—a thing which 
I would never have noticed had I 
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received a similar letter. 

““Tt’s perfectly awful,’ the poor 
man said. ‘We can’t possibly send 
out a thing like this to the men we 
want to get at.’ So I made a copy 
of the letter on my machine. At the 
end of it I came across a gross gram- 
matical error, which I corrected and 
then sent my copy.in for signature. 
It came back to me for retyping, with 
my correction crossed out and the 
old grammatical error inserted in ink. 
I took the letter to its author and 
pointed out that I was perfectly will- 
ing to type a bad grammatical error 
if he really wished me to do so. He 
insisted that my correction was the 
error. I thereupon produced Webster 
and pointed out the rule in question, 
where, strangely enough, the example 
given was identical with the phrase 
under dispute. 

“*T guess you’re right,’ the author 
of the letter admitted, a little grudg- 
ingly, ‘but, all the same, I prefer to 
have it the wrong way. It doesn’t 
do to be too highbrow, or people will 
think that we can’t deliver the goods. 
And, in any case, these men we're 
writing to won’t know any better 
themselves.’ Here we have a case of 
a deliberate choice of bad English as 
being more likely to appeal to and 
impress successful American business 
men, who, in addition, would be quite 
incapable of recognizing it as bad 
English (a severe indictment of Amer- 
ican education is here involved), and 
an absolute refusal to send out a let- 
ter in which there was evidence of a 
slight mechanical defect in the ma- 
chine that typed it. 

“A violation of a fundamental of 
decent education was not only excus- 
able, but positively commendable, but 
an irregularity of spacing in a machine 
that was merely a medium for con- 
veying a communication was unthink- 
able! I cannot help thinking that in 
Shakespeare’s day or in Racine’s it 
would have been the communication 
itself which would have counted most 
and the manner of its execution would 
have been of quite secondary im- 
portance.” 


A teacher requests that we kindly, 
if we can, elucidate the following 
statement, made in an address by a 
distinguished official, a chancellor of 
a University. “The belief is general 
that the intellectual morale of stu- 
dents has declined. The explanation 
most frequently given for this is the 
‘lack of motivation’. We are dubi- 
ous as to our ability to do so. It 
all depends as to what one may take 
the word “motivation” to mean. We 
are well aware that the word is used 
in many circles without any certainty 
as to its meaning. It is like charity, 
it covers a multitude of sins in the 
field of education, and when no other 
excuse is handy, motivation is a good 
and big word to bear the burden of 
mistakes and has been coined in re- 
cent days to fit the demands of the 
hour. We are inclined to look at 
the sentence, as above quoted, in that 
way, hence our elucidation is as cloudy 
as the author’s. Perhaps Coleridge’s 
remarks on Iago’s soliloquy may be 
appropriate: “The motive-hunting of 
a motiveless maliginity.” 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from Page 346) 

THE SALT OF THE EARTH. The priest who 
is vain and touchy to the point of morbidity, the 
devotee of religious poverty who manifests an ab- 
normal interest in the almighty dollar, the alleged 
educator who rarely opens a serious book and does 
not know what a pedagogical magazine looks like— 
all three are anomalies and stools of stumbling and 
rocks of scandal. And unfortunately, all three exist. 
They are men whose practical life is on a much lower 
plane than is the ideal they profess; and to such men 
the master satirists of all times have paid copious 
tribute. Thus, Lucian, in one of the most diverting 
of his dialogues, describes a banquet which was 
attended by a number of philosophers of rival schools 
who abused one another in the billingsgate of the 
schools and soused one another with wine lees and 
even proceeded to engage in an unseemly free for 
all fistic encounter. Whereupon the satirist sa- 
piently comments: 

“T could not help reflecting how little the learning 
of the schools avails us if it does nothing to improve 
and dignify the intercourse of daily life. Here were 
scholars of the highest mark making themselves 
worse than ridiculous in the eves of the company! 
Can it be true that, as some say, much poring over 
books and stuffing their heads with other people’s 
ideas makes men lose their common sense?” 

The priest, the religious, the educator —these are 
the salt of the earth—not because they are by na- 
ture nobler than the rest of mankind, for God knows 
they are not, but because they are supposed to have 
given more than ordinary attention to the means 
of conserving their savor; they have had exception- 
al opportunities, and they should exhibit exceptional 
qalities of mind and heart and character. Petty 
vanity and sensitiveness is egregiously inconsistent 
in him who offers up daily a clean oblation; avarice 
and lack of charity are monstrous in him who has 
dedicated his life to the honor of God and the service 
of his fellow men; and in the teacher indifference 
to educational progress and pedagogical ideas is 
little short of criminal. 

ERRORS IN LIFE. The following pithy and 
suggestive list of widespread human errors we ran 
across the other day in a parish register. It may be 
familiar to most of our readers; but it is new to us, 
and so we venture to pass it along. Some of the 
points discussed are more significant than others, 
but all of them are worthy of attention. It is safe 
to say that in personal life, in community life and 
in school life there is an ample field for the applica- 
tion of the implied principles of conduct: 

To try to measure the enjoyments of others by our 
own. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this world. 

To look for judgment and experience in youth. 

To endeavor to mold all dispositions alike. 

Not to yield to unimportant trifles. 

To look for perfection in our own actions. 

To worry ourselves and others about what cannot be 
remedied. , 

Not to alleviate, if we can, all that needs alleviation. 

Not to make allowances for the weaknesses of others. 

To consider anything impossible that we cannot our- 
selves perforin. 

To believe only what our finite minds can grasp. 

To live as if the moment, the time, the day were so 
important that it would live forever. 

To estimate people by some outside quality, for it is 
that within which makes the man. 





METHODS IN TEACHING GENERAL 
SCIENCE. 


By Irene H. Farrell. 


The teaching of General 
Science has two aims. The 
first of these aims consists 
of training the pupil in fun- 
damental scientific princi- 
ples, valuable in themselves 
and a correct basis for later 
and more complex work in 
the Sciences. This training 


includes the collecting of 
material, making observa- 


tion, recording data and de- 
ducting conclusions. The 
second aim is the training 
of the pupil in appreciation 
of the things about him, with which is so closely 
connected knowledge and understanding. This 
phase aims to train the pupil not only to observe, 
but how to observe, when to observe, and what to 
observe. The former may be called the “mind”, 
the latter, the “heart” of the subject, and as Geneyal 
Science is offered usually in the early high school 
years, opportunity is given to create appreciation 
of its many diversified interests before the more 
definite methods may be supplant the “spirit” of it 
all, that ts before the “letter killeth”. 

In this last aim, which is here considered, occa- 
sion is presented whereby most delightful methods 
may be adopted and the correlation of the best edu- 
cational doctrines used. This correlation may come 
through the use of visual means, the print, the film, 
or concrete exhibitive material; through music, 
voice, piano or Victrola; through the folk dance; 
or through the substantiation of literature, in dram- 
atization, story telling, or selections of prose or 
poetry adapted to immediate needs. I think it best 
to combine the various aids for a single class period, 
rather than using them separately, to stress a par- 
ticular subject, and by this means the period be- 
comes a festive program rather than matter of fact 
recitation. 

So that any teacher may secure such means with 
the greatest facility, there follows a list of sources 
where various aids may be secured. Practically 
any illustrated subject may be had in the small 
inexpensive prints from picture companies, as in the 
“Bird Pictures in Natural Colors” at three cents 
each from Joseph H. Dodson, Kankakee, Ill. Films 
and motion pictures may be secured as follows: 

I. Henry Bollman, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City, offers: 

“The Story of Sulphur” 

“The Story of the Lucifer Match” 

“The Chemistry of Combustion” 

“Combatting the Elements” 

II. Pathe, Inc., 608 First Avenue, N., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, offers: 

“Making of Radium” 

“Luminous Radium” 

“Radio Waves” 

III. Atlas Educational Film Company, 
South Blvd., Oak Park, Illinois, affers: 

“Oxygen” 


Irene H. Farrell. 
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COMPENDIUM OF ACADEMIC RELIGION, 
According to the Requirements of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
Sister M. John Berchmans, O. §. U. 


Fourth of the Series. 
TWO EVENTS LEADING TO THE SPREAD OF 
THE CHURCH IN THE NEW WORLD. 
1. Discovery of America by the Catholic Columbus 
October 12, 1492. 

2. Circumnavigation of Africa by Vasca de Gama. 

When Vasca de Gama circumnavigated the grand divi- 
sion of Africa, Pope Alexander the Sixth commanded 
Ferdinand the Catholic, to have Christianity introduced 
into America. A priest of the Order of St. Benedict ac- 
companied Columbus on his voyage, and Mass was offered 
up on the virgin soil of the New World, to consecrate 
it to our Blessed Redeemer. The great admiral had the 
cross erected on the island, which he named San Salvador, 
or Holy Savior; while the Cross was being erected, the 
hymn of the Church, “Vexilla Regis,” was chanted by the 
whole party, and when the sacred sign was solidly fixed 
in the soil, the Catholic Columbus entoned the Te Deum, 
and thus with this ceremony did the great discoverer 
proclaim to the world, and to future generations that he 
took possession of this land in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Truly was Christopher Columbus a Christ-bearer, for he 
brought the Gospel and faith of Christ to the New World. 
Twelve missionary priests accompanied Columbus on his 
second voyage in 1493, one of these being his old friend, 
Father John Perez, a Franciscan, and a Vicar Apostolic, 
Father Bernard Boil, a Benedictine. The Franciscan 
Fathers, on January 6, 1494, blessed, on the island of 
Hayti, the first rude temple of the Most High in the New 
World. From the gifted poet and historian Maurice F. 
Egan, we have a poem, “Columbus, the World-Giver,” the 
last stanza being: 

O faithful soul! that knew no doubting low, 

O Faith incarnate, lit by Hope’s strong flame, 

And led by Faith’s own cross to dare all ill 

And find our world!—but more than this we owe 

To thy true heart; thy pure and glorious name 

Is one clear trumpet-call to Faith and Will.” 

—(From “Trials and Triumphs of the Cath- 
olic Church in America.” ) 

An episcopal see was erected at San Domingo in 1513. 
About 1522 there were bishops at Yucatan and Santiago 
de Cuba. Before long the Sons of Saint Dominic followed 
in the footsteps of the Franciscans, but the most numer- 
ous and most efficient followers were the black-gowned 
Sons of St. Ignatius. The Jesuits were the first to pene- 
trate into the remotest parts of the forests, the first to 
reach each and every tribe of Indians; the first to plant 
the cross in the wilderness, and to pour out their warm 
life’s-blood at its foot. 

POLICY OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

The missionaries identified the conversion of the people 
with the political advancement, the development of the 
resources of the country, and the cultivation of the soil; 
thus, from the Christian parishes was formed an independ- 
ent state. Philip JII. of Spain authorized the Jesuits to 
conduct the administration both civil and religious on 
their own plan, and thus these Sons of St. Ignatius not 


only converted the Indians to the Christian faith, but 
also organized them into free, independent, cultivated, 


civilized nations. During the next one hundred and thirty 
years following the approbation of Philip III. in 1610, 
about thirty “reductions” were established on the river 
La Plata in Paraguay, South America. A quotation from 
Brennan and Shea’s History of the Catholic Church will 
give some idea of the gigantic work accomplished by the 
Jesuits at this period. “Under the admirable management 
of the indefatigable Jesuits, the rude Indians were trained 
to agriculture and trades, and even to the arts. Even the 
science of civilized warfare was not neglected, for the 
peaceful Jesuits drilled them in the art and mode of using 
all warlike weapons for the purpose of self-defense against 
aggressive neighbors. The Missionaries were at once 
teachers, priests, fathers, and magistrates for the Indians, 
who were here gradually made to adapt themselves to the 
observance of correct morality, to moderation and the 
ways of civilized domestic life. The observance of the 
law was further assisted by the establishment of pious 
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associations. In an incredibly short space of time the 
world saw these depraved and degraded superstitious 
savages transformed into gentle, chaste, patient, pious 
Christian communities. 


MEXICO. 
When Cortes conquered Mexico on August 13, 1521, 
Rey. Bartholomew de Olmedo of the Order of Mercy, 


and the Rev. John Diaz, began labors among the Indians 
and the whites. The former of these was the pioneer 
of the faith in North America, and soon won the crown of 
martyrdom. In 1527 Mexico received her first bishop in 
the person of Julian Garces, Bishop of Tlascala. The 
city of Mexico became a See in 1530, the first bishop being 
the Rt. Rev. John de Zumarraga. 
CANADA. 

JAMES CARTIER. In May 1535 James Cartier sailed 
from St. Malo, France. After a stormy voyage he reached 
the coast of Newfoundland, steered through the strait of 
Belle Isle, crossed the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and took 
possession of the country in the name of Francis I. Car- 
tier made a second voyage in 1535, arriving on the north 
shore of the gulf he had explored twelve months before, 
and as it was the tenth of August, the feast of the holy 
martyr St. Lawrence, he called it the Bay of St. Lawrence, 
a name afterwards extended to the entire gulf and to the 
great river. Cartier visited the village of Hochelaga and 
distributed among the people beads and Agnus Deis. In 
Nova Scotia the Jesuits, Capuchins and secular priests 
labored among the colonists. A Jesuit lay-brother was 
killed at Mount Desert in 1613; a pious Recollect Father 
perished in the snow; the Jesuit Father Rale was killed 
at his mission of Norridgewalk. Finally, the Nova Scotia 
Catholics were all swept from their homes and scattered 
along the coast, an army of confessors and martyrs for 
the faith. Almost immediately after the discovery of 
America by Columbus, pious and hardy French fishermen 
came over from Brittany and the Basque provinces and 
visited Canada. Although Cartier explored the great 
river, and named it St. Lawrence, attempting a settlement 
on its banks, yet no permanent colony arose there until 
the seventeenth century. 

CHAMPLAIN. Samuel Champlain, a brave Biscayan 
of a noble Catholic family first beheld the New World in 
a cruise to the West Indies. He visited many of the 
scenes made famous by Columbus, Balboa, and Cortes; 
and while at Panama, he planned a ship-canal across the 
Isthmus, “by which,” he said, “the voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean would be shortened by more than fifteen hundred 
leagues.” On his return to France, an association of 
merchants at Dieppe, engaged him to make a voyage of 
exploration to Canada, which still lay an unbroken wilder- 
ness, untouched by the hand of civilization. Champlain 
sailed from Honfleur in 1603, crossed the Atlantic, and 
sailed up the lonely St. Lawrence, passing the bare, frown- 
ing cliffs of Quebec, where all was solitude, and at length 
reached the island of Montreal, sixty-eight years after the 
first visit of Cartier. Mount Royal looked down as 
before on the surrounding country, but Hochelaga was no 
more. The new pioneer explored the St. Louis Rapids, 
and tried to learn what he could about the country from 
a few wandering Indians. He then sailed homewards, the 
object of his mission accomplished, but his own adventur- 
ous curiosity unsated. Again in March 1604, two ships 
were equipped, and De Monts as head of the expedition, 
and Champlain as pilot made another voyage to the New 
World. The first winter was very severe, and before the 
coming of spring, thirty-six Frenchmen had died. But 
Champlain held to his purpose with indomitable tenacity, 
and as Parkman “Where Champlain was present 
there was no room for despair.” So the great Frenchman 
continued his explorations, took observations, made 
charts, and carefully examined every bay river, harbor, 
and island from Nova Scotia to Cape Cod on the coast of 
Massachusetts. Thus the first survey of the coast of New 
England was made by a Catholic pioneer, fifteen years be- 
fore the Puritans landed at Plymouth. Champlain then 
directed the attention of De Monts to Canada, whereupon 
that nobleman obtained a monopoly of the fur trade for 
one year, from Henry IV. of France, and it was at once 
decided to establish a colony on the St. Lawrence. 

In 1608, Champlain sailed once more from Honfleur, and 
was soon on his way up the great river of Canada, De 
Monts having appointed him his lieutenant with all neces- 
sary powers. He cast anchor at a point where the St. 
Lawrence was crowned by vines and walnuts. The natives 
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called it Quebec. The eagle eye of the explorer saw in 
this striking spot the key to the valley of the St. Law- 
rence; and in July he laid the foundation of what was 
destined to be one of the most famous cities in America. 
Beginnings marked by the Cross eventually prosper, and 
bring forth abundant fruit in souls, and so it was to be 
with the colony founded by Champlain. During the first 
long, severe winter passed in the rude fort of Quebec, 
death carried off all but eight of the twenty-eight colo- 
nists. But since Divine Providence had spared the life of 
the great Champlain, hope still lived in the hearts of the 
survivors. Fascinating as were the perilous forests to the 
fearless French leader, still before long he learned what 
was meant by the scalping parties of savages. But Cham- “ets 
plain bore his toils and hardships in order, as he himself vr! Oy 
said, “to plant in this country the standard of the Cross, Very =~. S: ee Oe: SEO EET: 
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among them the illustrious De Breboeuf, and immediately follows: 
they prepared to labor in the Huron country. The Jesuits 
founded at Quebec the first college in the New World, 
north of Mexico, and as Bancroft writes, “Its foundation 
was laid under happy auspices in 1635, just before Cham- 
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THE YOUNG SPY. 
(A play for boys of eight grade) 
By Mary Teresa Canney. 


Characters: 
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Lieutenant Spears (an English officer)................000-5 
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SERG APE ee RE PRPAIN is os vnknncekiccansussudsaneo es 
SOLDIERS ALLEN, DOW AND HOYLE of the American 


army in Revolutionary time. 


Scene 1. 

The home of Captain Barton, a Continental soldier, in which 
the British have estab'ished headquarters. The curtain rises 
on a pleasant sitting-room. where Frank Barton stands at 
window, looking out. The door open and James Link enters, 
unannounced. 

JAMES: 
Hello, Frank! 

FRANK (cordially) : 
Hello, James! Glad to see you. 

JAM ES (pleased ) . 
Thanks. Where’s Ned? 

FRANK (impatiently) : 
Oh! I don’t know where Ned is. I’ve been looking for 
him myself for half an hour. Ever since these old Red- 
coats have besieged us here, I see very little of Ned. I 
can’t understand him; he is out with them all the time, 
and seems pretty friendly with them, too. 

JAMES (alarmed) : 
You don’t think he’s going to turn traitor, do you? 

FRANK (shaking his head): 
No. I don’t believe any of father’s sons could do that. 
3ut Ned is with these wretches altogether too much. J 
can’t bear to have them around me. I sometimes feel 
like burning the house down while they are asleep, but 
the thought of mother restrains me. 

JAMES (with sympathy) : 
They must be a dreadful nuisance. I’m mighty glad they 
did not choose our house for headquarters. 

FRANK (decisively) : 
Well, indeed you might be glad. Mother’s heart is al- 
most broken from them and their impudence. And do 
you know what one of them did yesterday? 

JAMES (with interest): 
No; what did he do? 

FRANK (indignantly) : 
He took my pony out of the shed and rode her ten miles 
to the neighboring town and back through all this snow. 
He wanted to consult his chief about something. Wasn’t 
I mad, though! 

JAMES: 
Pretty tough on the pony, wasn’t it? 

FRANK: 
Tough? Well, I should say it was. I had my horsewhip 
in my hand to lay him out when he came back, but Ned 
wrenched it from me. That made me all the more angry, 
and I called Ned a coward. He grew red and clenched 
his fists, but said nothing. I do not understand Ned 
lately. He’s a'together too friendly with this one man, 
a lieutenant Spears. I can’t imagine what he sees in him. 
I fairly despise the fellow. (Frank walks up and down 
in excitement.) 

JAMES: 
I can never believe Ned is a coward. He is always so 
brave and courageous in school. Then he has always 
been so proud of your father’s record in General Wash- 
ington’ Ss service. 
Whatever has made him swing over to the redcoats now, 
is more than I can tell. He used to hate them so. 

FRANK: 
Oh, how I wish father were here! He’d send these ty- 
rants about their business in short order. But he’s far 
away at Valley Forge where the poor army is having a 
hard time of it this winter. Brave fellows! I wish I 
were old enough to go there. 

JAMES: 
So do I; but we must wait for a few years more, Frankie 
boy. Our duty is to be soldiers at home. Who knows 
but even a boy may be of untold service to his country? 
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See, here comes Ned and that everlasting Lieutenant that 
he hangs after. 

FRANK: 
Yes, the old John Bull. Say, Jim, I’d like to have some 
good hard snow balls and paste that fellow some day. 

JAMES: 
Good idea, Frank. Suppose we go and make some and 
have them all ready for him when we catch him alone. 
we can wait until after dark. 

FRANK 
Oh, he’d guess it was I, for he knows how I hate him. 

(Enter Ned and Lieutenant Spears.) 

NED (briskly) 
Hello, Jim! How did you get here? The snow is pretty 
deep in those country roads. 

JAMES: 
I drove over in my new cutter with our prize horse, 
Rocket. Say, Ned, she’s a hummer. She simply flew 
over the snow like a bird. 

NED: 
She’s a beauty, surely, Jim. I wish we had one like her, 
but we’re too poor now, and father gone to the war. 

LIEUT. SPEARS (interested): 
Nice horse is she? Well, I’ll have to take a look at her. 
We want some good horses in our ranks. 

JAMES: 
Well, you won’t get Rocket, so put the notion out of 
your head. I’d shoot her before I’d see her serve the 
redcoats. 

FRANK: 
Indeed, Jim, you wouldn’t need to shoot her. Rocket 
would not let one of those fellows around her. She’d 
kick him higher than a kite; and if she’ll only try her 
heels on you, Lieutenant Spears, I'll be the happiest lad 
in the town. 

LIUET. SPEARS: 
Thank you, sonny. I’ve no intention of being kicked even 
by a Yankee horse, yet. I’m afraid you'll have to forgo 
your happiness for a while. 

FRANK (angrily) : 
Well, hoping that some great misfortune may come to 
you in the near future, I’ll say Good Day. Come on, 
Jim. 

J: AMES (going out) : 
I’ll see you again, Ned, before I go. 

NED: ; 
Yes, Jim, for I'll join you boys soon and have another 
look at Rocket. 

JAMES: 
All right, Ned. I’ve put her in the stable for I want to 
keep her warm till I’m ready to go back. 

LIEUT. SPEARS (smiling) : 
That brother of yours loves me, doesn’t he, Ned? 

NED (slowly) : 
Oh, Frank is a pretty hot rebel. But I hardly think he 
means all he says. 

LIEUT. SPEARS: 
Well, I hope he doesn’t, for my sake. My life would be 
in danger if he did mean it all. Now if only he were 
like you, Ned. You're such a nice sensible chap. What's 
the use of being so disagreeable because our soldiers are 
getting the best of things around here. It’s only a ques- 
tion of a very short time when the Colonies will be en- 
tirely subdued. Now you take the right view of it all, 
and it’s mighty pleasant to have a boy like you around. 

NED (aside) 
He does not know me, but he will, I hope, before I get 
through. (aloud) Well, you see, Lieutenant Spears, | 
am older than Frank, so I suppose I have a little more 
sense than he. Whew! Wasn’t he angry when you took 
his horse yesterday? (crosses stage to right.) 

LIEUT. SPEARS: 
Yes, the little tiger! It was a mighty good thing you 
wrenched that whip out of his hand. I owe you some- 
thing for that, Ned, and I mean to pay you with my 
confidence. 

NED (aside) 
Pretty cheap trade! But who knows but I may find out 
about the movements of these tyrants? I must deceive 
him. (aloud) Indeed, Lieutenant, I feel honored that you 
want me so much about you; I'll be glad to share your 
confidence with you, and I asure you that no one around 
here will know anything of what you tell me. I missed 
you when you went away yesterday; you were gone all 
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day. Where were you, Lieutenant, if it is not asking 
too much? (moving back to Lieutenant.) 

LIEUT. SPEARS: 
No, it is not asking too much, Ned, and this is the con- 
fidence that I intend to give you. Yesterday I went to 
English headquarters to consult with our general upon 
an important matter. 
Some very important papers have come into our hands 
and we intend to use them. If all goes well, we'll give 
the Yankees at Valley Forge a big surprise about mid- 
night, tomorrow. Now, my boy, I know you'll make a 
good English soldier some day, so I ask you now to look 
over this map with me and help me to find the shortest 
route for my men. 
(Ned approaches the table, but the expression on his face 
shows he ts trying to gain time and to plan in some way 
to foil the heutenant.) 

LIEUT. SPEARS: 
General Washington will find out what we mean when 
we tell him to lay down his arms. We shall begin our 
movements at daybreak tomorrow and hope to’ reach the 
camp at midnight. I hear they are a half fed, ragged lot 
and can’t hold out long under strong attack. What do 
you think of this road off through here, Ned? You know 
something of this country. 
(Ned still looks bewildered, but bends over the lieutenant.) 

NED: 
That road is all right, but the snow drifts will be pretty 
high there. But then they’re pretty bad everywhere. (A 
light seems to dawn on Ned’s face. He walks to the win- 
dow, looks up and down and then turns excitedly to the 
lieutenant.) ; 
Quick! quick, come here, Lieutenant. 

LIEUT. SPEARS (rising in alarm) : 
Why, what’s the matter? (crosses to Ned.) 

NED (pointing out at window): 
Look down there in the hollow by the creek! Do you 
see the bushes moving? 

LIEUT. SPEARS (looking out anxiously) : 
Why, I think that is the wind swaying the branches, 
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NED: 
Why, it’s more than that, Lieutenant, for I just saw three 
men jump from the road and bend down low in the 


shrubbery near the wall. And they were not British 
soldiers, neither. 1 wonder who they are? 

LIEUT. SPEARS (alarmed): 
Some spies, perhaps, from that ragamuffin army at Valley 
Forge. I’ll soon make short work of them. 
(As he is about to gather up his papers, an English sol- 
dier enters and salutes.) 

EN. SOLDIER (hurriedly) : 
I have news from the Colonel, Lieutenant. 

LIEUT. SPEARS: 
Well, out with it, man, I’ve no time to lose. 

EN. SOLDIER: 
He is on his way to meet you herewith reinforcements; 
he hopes to reach you before sundown and, after a few 
hours of rest, you will make ready for the attack on Val- 
ley Forge. He sent me on ahead to notify you of his 
coming. 

LIEUT. SPEARS (hurriedly) : 
I am very glad he has decided to do this for I know I 
need more men. But for my present business. This boy 
has seen some intruders skulking down by the creek. I 
fear some of the Continentals are sneaking around here 
for information. Come and we shall take a few of our 
men to reconnoiter about that part of the premises, then 
ll return to await the Colonel. 
(to Ned): Ned, will you fold those papers and take care 
of them ’till my return. I shall not be long, for I mean 
to station the men to guard the p'ace, and to capture the 
spies, if such they be. Be careful, Ned; let no one see 
those plans; tuck them safely away in your coat pocket 
and don’t leave the house till my return. 

NED (suppressing his delight) : 
I-am honored, sit, at your trust of me. Indeed, I shall 
take good care of your precious paper$; you know I hope 
to be a good English soldier some day, and I'll begin my 
preparation this very day. No one in this house shall see 
them but my own self; I'll guard them safely. See, I'll 
put them inside in my coat and button up this way. 
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(He goes through the business of putting papers in coat 
and buttoning up.) 

LIEUT. SPEARS (smiling): 

Good boy, Ned. No one will suspect what a treasure you 
carry near your heart. And they are safer with you than 
with me, for I might lose them if I get into a skirmish 
with these intruders. I'll return as soon as | can. 

NED: 

Good luck, and don’t be too long, Lieutenant. 

LIEUT. SPEARS: 

Thanks, Ned. I'll try to be here again in half an hour. 
It’s too cold to stay out for a longer time. (He hurries 
out followed by the soldier while Ned hurriedly closes 
the door after them and begins to cavort about the room, 
in high glee.) 

NED (with suppressed laughter): Oh! this is better than I 
looked for. I’d make a good English soldier, would I? 
I nearly choked when I was saying that; but I must play 
the spy carefully. For this reason I stood all John Bull's 
comp.iments and his patronage; all my brother Frank’s 
contempt and anger; everything, so that in the end I 
might gain some news that would help our heroes suf- 
fering at Valley Forge, and my own dear Father suffer- 
ing somewhere, too. An to think I have these papers in 
my possesion, and that I can help save my precious coun- 
try. (He walks about excitedly.) And now, how shall 
I reach General Washington before daylight? I must 
not lose a minute—haste is the word. Frank’s pony 
might stand that run through the snow, but I doubt it; 
what shall I do? (He stands a moment in deep thought, 
then brightens) Oh, | know! There’s Jim’s Rocket 
standing down in the barn all ready. I'll steal her un- 
known to anyone. Jim won’t care when he finds out it 
is to aid our soldiers, even if I kill her, for his father, 
too, is out fighting somewhere. Lieutenant Spears will 
think it Jim going home if he hears the horse at all. 
(more excited) Rocket, I am going to get you and we 
two will race for our country’s honor tonight,—over 
the snow to General Washington and his poor, but brave 
men. Lieutenant Spears will call me a contemptible spy, 
but what care I? I shall be an American hero. Oh, I’ve 
tricked ,him nicely haven’t I? (He puts on warm coat 
and pulls cap down over ears, draws on mittens, etc, 
really disguising himself and starts out saying): Good 
bye, Lieutenant Spears! You'll be careful not to trust 
another American boy with your English secrets. I’m 
sure. 

(Lhe busines and action during this speech is an expres- 
sion of joyous excitement ending in a final dash from the 
room and a bang of door.) 

Scene 2. 

The American camp at Va'ey Forge. There is a fire of 
brushwood in center of a group of tents. Poorly clad sol- 
diers are sitting or standing or walking about. 

When the curtain rises, the boys sing Yankee Doodle. 

(Enter Soldier Allen, beating himself with cold.) 

SOLDIER ALLEN: 

Say, but it’s cold tonight, boys! I’m glad my sentry duty 
is over, for the open road is bleak. The camp is cold 
enough, but it’s summer heat to the outskirts. 

SOLDIER HOYLE: 

Come and join the circle, Allen, and warm yourself a 
bit. I'd hate to do any trotting around tonight, and I 
sinccrely hope we'll get no surprise visit from the Eng- 
lish Johnnies, at least until sun up. 

SOLDIER DOW: 

Where is the General, tonight? Has he returned to the 

Camp yet? 

SOLDIER ALLEN: 

Yes, I met him as I came in. He looks so tired and 
worried. Poor General Washington! He has enough to 
make him look so. 

(Enter briskly, Sergeant Martin Kane.) 

SERGEANT KANE: 

Pretty hard night, eh, boys? I’ve just ridden five miles 
from the next camp with the General and I’m nearly 
frozen stiff. 

SOLDIER HOYLE: 

Come up c'ose to the fire, Sergeant. We were just talk- 
ing about the General and how worried he seems. There’s 
trouble enough hanging about his shoulders, isn’t there ? 

SERGEANT KANE (sadly) : 

Yes, boys, the General has more than one man’s share of 
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worry and care. It saddens him to see all his brave men 
shivering and hungry. Then for some weeks he has had 
a fear of a British attack, but does not know just where 
they intend to strike; whether here at Valley Forge, or 
in other quarters where the force is weaker still. It is 
so cold and the snow is so deep that he cannot get any 
satisfactory news from his men. 

SOLDIER DOW: 
Well, | hope the tricky Redcoats will settie down tonight, 
I'd hate to have to turn out in this bitter cold. But if 
they do dare to show their faces, we'll put up a good, 
stiff fight, let me tell you that. 

SOLDIER HOYLE: 
We may as well look on the bright side and cheer up a 
bit since they’re not in sight. 

SERGEANT KANE: 
Yes, boys, cheer up. The enemy may not be very far 
away and we must keep our spirits up, if we wish to be 
ready to meet him. 

SOLDIER FRANE: 
Suppose you tell us a good story, Sergeant, like the one 
you told the other night. 

SERGEANT KANE (shaking his head sadly) : 
No, boys, I do not feel like telling a story. Let’s have 
a song to cheer us up and to warm us, too, 

SOLDIER ALLEN: 
Right O, Sergeant. Nothing like a good song to lift one’s 
spirit. Start it off, Hoyle. Your’s is the best voice of 
the crowd. 
(Soldier Hoyle stands and sings some song that is fa- 
miliar, like, “Just Before the Battle, Mother’, or “The 
Minstrel Boy”, and the other soldiers join in. At the 
close, Sergeant Kane calls): 

SERGEANT KANE: 
Now three cheers for General Washington, boys. After 
that we'll try to get a little sleep, while our brave sen- 
tries stand on guard. Ready-—Now! 

SOLDIERS (shouting): 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! General Washington! 
(As the shouting dies away, the voice of a sentry is heard 

....outside.) 

SENTRY: 
Halt! Who goes there? (The watchword “Liberty” is 
called out. Enter, Captain [Vill Hastings. Men rise to 
attention. ) 

CAPTAIN HASTINGS: 
Sergeant, a boy who says he is Captain Barton’s son has 
just ridden into camp, half frozen, with news for Gen- 
eral Washington. Where is he? 

SERGEANT KANE: 
He’s over in his tent, Captain. I’il get him. 

CAPTAIN HASTINGS: 
Hurry, Sergeant, for the boy begs us to lose no time. 

(Exit Sergeant.) 

CAPTAIN HASTINGS: 
Make room about the fire, and give him some hot drink 
of milk or water, whichever you have, boys. 
(Some confusion and moving about among the men, ar- 
ranging a seat, bringing of capes and heating of water. 
Soon a boy, tmpersonating General |WVashington, enters, 
with dignity and command. The men stand at attention.) 

WASHINGTON: 
Where is the boy? 

CAPTAIN HASTINGS: 
He is coming, General. See, the men are supporting him 
for he is weak after the long ride. (Enter Ned, sup- 
ported by two soldiers. He seems very faint, and the 
men carry him to the fire, where he half reclines on a 
low seat, while cloaks are thrown about him for warmth.) 

NED (faintly) : 
Soldiers, take care of Rocket, my horse, will you please? 

CAPTAIN HASTINGS: 
Don’t worry boy. I'll see that she is cared for. (He 
gives orders to a soldier who goes out.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (coming forward) : 
Well, my lad, you say you have some news for me? 

NED (feebly): 
Yes, my General. But, oh! I am so cold and faint. 

SOLDIER ALLEN (kneeling beside him): 
Here; drink this hot milk; it will revive you. (Ned 
drinks and is revived.) 

NED (speaking feebly) : 
The papers——in—my—inside—pocket——take them out 
They are for the General. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON (to soldier): 
Do as he bids you. (Soldier takes papers out of Ned’s 
pocket and hands them to the General. He opens and 
studies them, his face changing, first frowning, then smil- 
ing as he exclaims): 
How did you get possession of these papers, lad? 

NED (sitting up): 
The British are encamped on our farm and I pretended 
that I was in sympathy with them until I won the con- 
fidence of their commander, a Lieutenant Spears. Oh! 
I tell you it was hard sometimes, General. But I bore 
insuit and patronage just to do something like this. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: 
You must have played your part well, my boy, for these 
are very important papers. Shey give me full details of 
the attack 1 have feared might take place, but did not 
know just where to expect it. I cannot imagine how he 
let them get out of his hands. Surely you did deceive 
him. 

NED (earnestly) : 
The Lieutenant is a good natured chap, and I won his 
confidence easily. He was studying these papers in our 
parlor just after he had received them from his Colonel. 
He told me they were plans for an attack on you at night- 
fall tomorrow, and | made up my mind that I should get 
the papers or die in the attempt. You see I had told him 
I was in sympathy with the British, so he confided in 
me. While he was interested in the plans, | moved over 
to the window and stared out awhile. Then suddenly | 
shouted to him that I saw some strangers skulking down 
by the creek just beyond our place. He jumped up pretty 
quick, looked out of the window, but could see nothing; 
but I pretended the men were crawling inside the wall. 
Just then, fortunately, an English soldier came in with 
the news that his Colonel was sending reinforcements 
along, and the Lieutenant must be ready to start at day- 
break. He asked me to guard the papers while he in- 
vestigated the suspicious actions of the strangers that I 
pretended to see. I wonder how long he spent looking 
for those men, and how he stared and what he said when 
he found I had flown with his precious plans. (Ned 
chuckles. ) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (tenderly) : 
My brave, brave boy! What is your name? 

SERGEANT KANE: 
General, this is Captain Barton’s son, Ned. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: 
I knew he must have a brave father, and that father has 
a brave son. 

NED (gratefully) : 
Thank you, General. Your praise pays up for all the hu- 
miliation I’ve been through while playing the spy. 
But, soldiers, take care of my horse, Rocket. She is not 
really mine, but belongs to a friend. You know Rocket 
is the one to really thank for my safe arrival here. How 
she did fly!—except where the drifts were too deep. Oh, 
take good care of her, will you? 

SOLDIER DOW (entering): 
Don’t worry, Ned. The soldiers have given her a good 
rubbing down, and I have made her a nice, warm bed 
of straw. Straw is about the only thing we have plenty 
of. She'll be none the worse for her long dash by to- 
morrow. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: 
Come, men, there is no time to lose. I must send to the 
next camp for reinforcements. I know we’ll make a 
winning fight, for the Redcoats will be worn out after 
that long tramp through the snow. Then we shall take 
time to thank Ned, and to lead him and Rocket home in 
triumph. 

NED (smiling) : 
Thank you, General! I was never so proud and happy 
in all my life. I’ve aided my country in her need, and 
though it is only a boy’s effort, it will save our brave 
soldiers tonight and tomorrow, too. 

CAPTAIN HASTINGS (patting him on the back): 
You’re a plucky lad, Ned: it took some courage to face 
the bitter cold of a day like this; and the danger of 
being pursued when they found you gone with the papers. 
I suppose they are fol’owing close upon your heels. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON : 
Yes, Captain; we must make ready for them. They’ll 
follow as soon as they discover that Ned has stolen these 
papers. 


SERGEANT KANE (grinning) : 
What a jay that Lieutenant was, after all! Imagine a 
Yankee getting tricked like that! 

NED (reassuringly) : 
They'll follow me. But it will take some time for them 
to reach here. You see we have their maps, and they 
are not sure of the way. Besides they have no good 
horses iike Rocket. She's just like her name—she darts 
through the air. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: 
Rocket will have her reward, just as well as you, Ned. 
But now we must make ready for they may come after 
all. Rest for tonight, men, and on the morrow we'll be- 
gin our defences. Come, Captain Hastings, to my tent 
and let us go over these plans more carefully. Then we 
shall be able to arrange our defence. 

CAPTAIN HASTINGS: 
Yes, my General. (Jhey go out together to confer.) 

SERGEANT KANE: 
Attention, Men! Three cheers for Ned Barton, the young 
‘spy! 
(ane men stand and cheer, then a bugle calls and they go 
go through a military drill and march out leaving Ned 
alone by the fire.) 

NED (udiuriigly): 
Brave, brave fellows! Oh, how thankful I am that I 
have done something to help the great cause. A brave 
boy can serve his country as well as a grown soldier. 
he muses, smiling) 1 wonder if Lieutenant Spears misses 
his Neddie boy. Wasn’t he the easy mark to fall into 
my trap so soon. I thought surely he’d suspect when | 
called him to the window and he could see nothing; | 
wonder how long he hunted for the intruders and if he 
guessed that he was tricked before coming back to the 
house to find me gone. Poor Lieutenant! What will his 
Colonel say when he hears how easily he was caught? 
Well, I-am sorry, for he was a pretty good chap, but he 
was on the wrong side and I had to trick him. (yawns) 
Oh, but I’m sleepy! I guess I'll take a nap while this 
fire lasts. The soldiers are busy, and aiter I rest a 
little, Pl help them: (Yawns again, sits by fire and nods 
drowsily, then falls asleep. Outside the sounds of prep- 
aration are heard; bugle notes, rattle of musketry, and 
the song of “Yankee Doodle”.) 


CURTAIN. 


THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG, FEB. 18-24. 

The National Week of Song is always that week in 
February of each vear in which Washington’s birthday 
occurs. In 1923 it will begin Sunday, February 18, and 
conclude Saturday, February 24. February may seem 
rather distant, but nevertheless it will soon be here. We 
therefore suggest that you begin to plan at once for the 
most successful observance of the event that you can pos- 
sibly carry through. If you will do this, you will never 
regret it. The happiness you can thus bring to others 
will be reflected back upon yourself. 

For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with 
the purposes of the National Week of Song, we are giv- 
ing them herewith: 

1. To awaken the singing spirit and set all America 
singing. 

2. Vo cultivate a taste for songs of the better sort. 

3. To bring people together in their communities and 
develop the community spirit. 

4. Yo develop and strengthen the great American spirit 

and uphold high ideals by the singing of such songs as 
uplift and inspire. 
5. ‘To amalgamate and give spectacular expression once 
a year to all of the earnest efforts put forward to estab- 
lish community singing by various organizations through- 
out the country. 


Secure Any Available Issue of The Journal Now. 
Subscribers failing to receive any monthly issue should 
make prompt request for another copy. Files of The Journal 
should be kept up and missing numbers applied for without 
undue delay. 


Information regarding plays, poems, readings or entertain- 
ments for Catholic schools, will be answered thru these 
columns by the editor of the department, Mary Canney. 
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Fourth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or Pic- 
ture submitted by child 6 years of age. 
Fifth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or Pic- 
ture submitted by child 7 years of age. 
Sixth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or Pic- 

ture submitted by child 8 years of age. 
Seventh Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or 
Picture submitted by child 9 years of age. 
Eighth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or Pic- 
ture submitted by child 10 years of age. 
Ninth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or Pic- 
ture submitted by child 11 years of age. 
Tenth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or Pic- 
ture submitted by child 12 years of age. 
Eleventh Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or 
Picture submitted by child 13 years of age. 
Twelfth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or 
Picture submitted by child 14 years of age. 
Thirteenth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or 
Picture submitted by child 15 years of age. 
Fourteenth Prize, $5.00—The best Poster or 
Picture submitted by child 16 years of age. 


Also 110 Additional Prizes of $1.00 Each 
A Grand Total of $1,000, to be 
divided into 496 Prizes, 

All Classifications. 


RULES OF CONTEST 
Pupils from six to sixteen years of age of any 
school, whether Public, Private or Parochial, 
are eligible to compete in this Contest. 


Preliminary or Local Contest 

To compete in the National Contest, teachers 
are requested to first conduct a Local Contest 
between the pupils of their own room or 
building, with as many pupils competing as is 
possible. The Posters or Pictures made for 
the Local Contest are then to be hung as an 
exhibit in the school or other suitable place, 
and a Local Contest Judge, or the teacher, is 
to select those of the greatest me rit as entries 
in the National Contest. 


SCHOOLS WILL BE DIVIDED INTO FOUR DIVISIONS 
124 PRIZES to be awarded in each division. 


Class “A” Division, Schools in communities of 1,000 population or less. 
Class “B” Division, Schools in towns of 1,000 to 10,000 population. 
Class “C” Division, Schools in cities of 10,000 to 50,000 population. 
Class “D” Division, Schools in cities of 50,000 population and over. 
250 in prizes to be awarded in each of the four divisions, as follows: 
Faret PIPE 200060 


Second Prize ...... 
Third Prize ....... 


The First, Second and Third Prizes to be awarded upon the merit of the 
posters or pictures submitted irrespective of the age of pupil contestant. 


Equal Basis for Competition 


VISUAL E) 


Contest Open to Every School Boy and 


Dividing the National Contest into four divi- , 


sions enables your school to compete equally 
with any other school of the same class, and 
your own pupils to compete upon the same 
basis of age with pupils from other schools. 


Posters to Be Certified by Local Teacher 


No. 3—To enter applications to the National Contest, 
the local teacher should certify on the back 
of the posters or pictures submitted, statin2 
over her signature the age of the pupil doing 
the work and her verification that the poster 
has been made entirely by that pupil, without 
adult assistance other than helpful suggestions 
by the teacher. 


Subjects From Which Selections May Be 
Made 


Entries in the National Contest may be made 
from illustrations in previous or current 
issues of any school publication, subjects 
included in the School Service Equipment of 
The Drawing Master Club, or subjects fur- 
nished by recognized sources, such as Dodson 
Pictures, Perry Pictures, or Comstock Pictures. 


No. 4 


Send In Posters and Original Subject, 
Clipped Together 


Posters or Pictures submitted should be ac- 
companied by the original from which they 
are taken, and will be judged in accordance 
with the accuracy, carefulness, skill and vrigi- 
nality employed in their drawing and coloring. 
The material upon which pictures are sub- 
mitted, and their size, are entirely secondary 
to the ability displayed by the pupil submit- 
ting the Poster or Picture entered. 


No. 5 


Use of Drawing Master Recommended But 
Not Required 


While the use of either the Drawing Master 
or the Junior or Senior Membership Boards 


No. 6- 


is recommended because of the accuracy and 
correct proportions obtained in making en 
largements with them, the use of this equip- 
ment is in no way required by any pupil 
entering the Contest. 
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urpose of developing 
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y and Girl in the United States and Canada. 


Where and When to Send Posters 
No. 7—Posters or Pictures to be submitted for the National 
NS Contest are to be mailed to the Contest Editor, c/o 
The Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, 
N. Y., and must be received there on or before 
April 10, 1928. 
Judges of National Reputation to Judge Contest 
No. 8—Three judges of national repute will be selected by 
the Editors of ‘‘Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans,” who shall have entire charge in the selec- 
tion of the winners of the various prizes and awards 
to be made. 


lows: 4906 Announcement of Prize Winners 
No. 9—The announcement of the Winning Contestants’ 
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_ t Additional Information for, Teachers. 
is, and \\ The Drawing Master Club of America has instituted this First Annual Poster Contest in the belief that 
+ same it will be of great educational value and assistance to every school teacher throughout the United States 
ools. { T| and Canada 
(_) . The success of this contest in a large measure depends upon your co-operation. The work required to 
her successfully conduct this National Contest, the money in prizes and awards to be made, represent no 
ontest little investment on the part of The Drawing Master Club. It is indicative of the Club’s interest in 
: Seas aiding you to teach your pupils, through visual education of a most practical kind. 
‘alias JUDGES OF Every school authority believes in visual education, yet it has remained until now an abstract, inactive 
anne idea, made concrete and of daily value for the first time in school history, through the School Service 
‘cate Plan of The Drawing Master Club. 
aenant NATIONAL While this contest has been arranged in conjunction with the ‘‘Normal Instructor,” entirely apart from 
estions any thought of commercialism, it provides a means through which every teacher may easily acquire the 
EPUTATION Drawing Master School Service for her schoolroom. 
As previously offered, this service is sent, subject to Thirty Days’ Trial. During this thirty da eriod 
) : g y day p , 
Be your pupils may also use the equipment as a means of preparing Posters and Pictures which you will 
y € TO use for your Local Contest. 

We would suggest that a small entrance fee be charged to see your Local Exhibit (tickets furnished 
scl SELECT -_ p Be a Drawing Master Club), with which funds you can easily pay for The Drawing Master 
‘urrent s' ool pervice. Es ‘ 
ubjects WINNERS Then enter your Prize Posters in the National Contest, and aid your pupils to win one or more of the 
at of four hundred ninety-six Prizes offered. 
ce Pines Every boy or girl, regardless of their age, type of school which they attend, or experience in drawing, 
edeon has an equal opportunity to compete in this Contest. In doing so, they will become better students, 
nbaves and of greater assistance to you in your schoolroom work. 
ect ‘) CLIP THE CONTEST COUPON BELOW, and signify your intention of having your 

. 4 pupils enter this great National Contest. MAIL IN THE COUPON AT ONCE so that 
igs we may keep you posted and aid you in helping your pupils win a prize for your school. 
h they WINNING 
rdanc _ ¢ 
1 origi- POSTERS EN TRY APPLICATION mH 
loring. B ———— = a 
a ae. EXHIBITED =o M > 
ondary | JN LEADING | The Drawing Master 

b nit- 
submi e COUPON The Drawing Master Club of America, CSJ Jan. 23 
CITIES Club of America se National Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
yentlemen : 
d But : sii , —The Pupils of my school ple te i > Nati 
THROUGHOUT National Building Cleveland, Ohio aad vel y school plan to compete in the National 

staster THE — You may send me for 30 days’ trial the Drawing Master 

ster 7 z School Service. If satisfactory, I will keep it and remit 
seeenres j COUNTRY Incorporated in The United $5.00 for it; otherwise, I will return it complete. 
cy and} States and Canada OED SU: 56:6 bee ck tbseencescaudddoceawas PARES ksic av enccee 
ng en- 
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Names of two pupils in teacher’s own room most interested 
in crewing. 





equip- iV Affiliated with ‘‘The National 
y pupil School Club’”’ 
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For The Story Hour 


THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA. 


Fifth of the Series. 
The Adorable Takes Stand Against Worldliness. 

Things had been running smoothly, so smoothly 
in fact that Sister Alicia on her examination of 
conscience had asked herself if she were making 
enough effort. Effort presupposes a state, the op- 
posite of smooth running; was she falling uncon- 
sciously into tepidity? With this thought unan- 
swered she left the chapel and preoccupied in her 
retrospection, she passed her Superior with a slight 
inclination of the head. The “Adorable” was hardly 
ever so absorbed in thought that she forgot to be 
courteous. A fact impressed on her in her Novi- 
tiate days was that the bearing of the Spouse of 
Christ should be in keeping with her new rank of 
life. The Superior smiled and then, 

“Sister, when you are off duty, come to my of- 
fice.” <A slight start of recognition and a graceful 
bend of the head, a quiet- 

“Yes, Mother,” and the “Adorable” passed on 
with a quick change in her mental attitude. “Her 
office”, meant something unusual, not unusual for 
the Sisters to repair there as to a sympathetic 
refuge, but it was rarely the Mother o nher own 
volition asked a Sister to the office. 

The class-work begun, the questionings were put 
aside as out of place. A contingent must not crowd 
out the certainity. But try as she would the “office” 
loomed up. 

“Do you state it this way or that way, Sister.” 

“That way,” was the absent reply—a sudden still- 
ness brought her back with a jerk, “Well, Milly, 
what is it?” 

“Yesterday when we were proving that thesis you 
accepted the other way.” 

“So I did,” smiled the “Adorable”, giving herself 
a mental shake, “go on Rachel, Milly is correct.” 

But with the best disciplined mind in the world, 
‘tis sometimes almost impossible to rein in fugitive 
thought, and towards the close of the class, the 
“Adorable” found herself answering a question on 
locality vaguely as “In the Office”. 

“Office, Sister, what office.” 

“Dear me,” laughed the “Adorable”, “my mind 
is wool gathering, there is the bell. Good work 
tomorrow, girls,” she gaily dismissed them and then 
down to the office, to find it empty. Hastily taking 
a seat she smiled at her own impetuosity. 

“Signs of coming age, eager about nothing; 
like a child. Qh, well, I must compose my soul in 
peace. Mother has evidently forgotten, but as | 
have not, my place is here, till the next duty. 
Might as well say my Rosary.” But spiritual as 
without a doubt she was, she was not in a mood 
for prayer—time and again she stopped to look back 
over the decade said without any real piety, so she 
judged. Finally, thoroughly out of patience with 
her own impatience, she put her beads aside, took 
up a copy of the North America Review lying on 
the desk, and was soon absorbed in its contents. 
So interested was she, she did not hear her Supe- 
rior’s hurried entrance till-her gentle: 

“Oh my dear, my dear, how long have you been 
waiting. Called to the parlor as I supposed for a 


just 
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moment, I did not leave any message for you.” 

Always humbled by the Superior’scourteous hu- 
mility, Sister Alicia assured her it was nothing. 

Seating herself and looking keenly at the “Ador- 
able”, the Superior waited and then with her whim- 
sical smile began: 

“I suppose you are wondering what the great 
thing is—well it is nothing more or less than for 
you to give me a little help, dear.” 

“Gladly, Mother.” 

“Not so quickly, dear, I do not want you to ac- 
acept it if you will be unable to handle it. A strange 
case came to my notice last week. I tried to forget 
it, but it will not be forgotten, and so I have turned 
to you, dear. Well, here it is in a nut shell, a young 
man who had Catholic ancestry but has been reared 
a pagan, feels that he must become a Christian. He 
speaks broken English, I forgot to ask him his 
nationality.” 

A feeling of apprehension clutched the heart of 
the “Adorable”. “A young man, Mother,” 
gasped, “the priests?” 

“Exactly what I asked him, why he did not apply 
to the Fathers at the University, or to some Parish 
priest. I explained that it was not our custom to 
encroach on the priests’ duties but he explained so 
pitifully that he had tried; and when he did not 
understand them, they grew impatient with him. 
He did not blame them--he was stupid, didn’t know 
the language, begged them to baptize him, even if 
he could not say the words of the catechism; and 
they refused him; so being fearful of being left out 
of the Church, he thought maybe the Sisters might” 

the Superior stopped, she looked inquiringly at 
her listener. 

“Sister,--you know of course, dear, I could not 
think of giving such a case to a younger woman 
it needs experience.” 

“Well”’—The “Adorable” was doing what never 
in her life before had she done—hesitating to obey 

still the case was unusual. 

“Another thing, Sister Alicia, you know there are 
some of the Sisters who never in their home life 
had much to do with men, but you, I thought—’” 

“You thought aright, Mother, reared with six 
brothers and a father having political and business 
relations with men—TI am not at all fearful of teach- 
ing such, but I hesitated because of the newness of 
the situation.” 

“Exactly, dear. So you will take him. Fix your 
hour and I will send for him. If it encroaches too 
much on your time, well, I shall dismiss him. Give 
him a trial.” 

And so the “Adorable” had another experience. 
The first time she met the well-groomed handsome 
proselyte, noted the deep bow of deference, saw 
him place a chair for her—her whole nature cried 
out against him, she did not like him. As the les- 
son progressed her dislike was tinged with fear; 
and to her own astonishment she was nervous. His 
dark, swarthy face, his brilliant black eyes were 
alive with intelligence-—too intelligent for a mere 
woman to cope with. Had she yielded to her feel- 
ings she would then and there have given up the 
instruction class—-but in her well ordered life, feel- 
ings had to bend to will, and disinclination to obe- 
dience. Her Superior had told her to give it a trial. 
Well, one lesson or, perhaps, half a dozen could 


she 
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be hardly counted a trial. Do as she would her 
manner was curt and business-like—in explaining 
the different words of the Catechism to him, he 
listened eagerly, assuring her in his broken English, 
she was very clear, making her repeat again, again 
not because he failed to understand—no—she was 
what you call—“beautiful clear” but-—his—tapping 
his head: 

“Memory,” she suggested. 

A flash of white teeth, a delighted laugh, ‘Mame 
—o—ry—Hh! Yes—” The lesson ended she men- 
tally reviewed her dislike for him. He was courte- 
ous—-gentlemanly—evidently educated——pious not a 
bit of anything spiritual in his keen shrewd glance 

—still ‘twas absurd to dislike him for that that 
should make her interested in him; was it not her 
life effort to bring persons to the love of God—No, 
that was not the reason. Oily? There it was—his 
hair shown sleekily—his face even. Ridiculous to 
be impressed by an appearance; but was it not just 
that, was not this exterior indicative of the man’s 
character, was it not oily, was he not superficial ? 
That was it, his polish was not genuine. 

“Oh, dear Lord! what am I doing, passing judg- 
ment on a poor unfortunate fellow being, because 
his exterior does not come up to my fastidious re- 
quirements ?”’ 

The next lesson found her more gracious and he 
to her disgust—more cringingly obsequious. And 
so on for four or five lessons the distaste toward her 
pupil daily increased. One thing was most notice- 
able, the many excuses, all varying in tenor—that 
he made use of to explain why he did not know the 
assigned lesson. Maybe she would explain again 
so much business--so anxious to join the Church 
so many obstacles. The excuses were not couched 
in so much English, at times it was very difficult 
to understand him; however, giving him the benefit 
of the doubt she would patiently review the un- 
learned lessons. 

But the end of his teaching was suddenly pre- 
cipitated by an unguarded glance of his. In the 
midst of a painstaking explanation she looked up 
quickly and caught a rapid glance of appraisement 
from one picture to the other. Her silence brought 
him to attention—pointing a long, dark finger, he 
said eagerly : 

“That fine man—he name?” 

“That is our Bishop,” coldly. 

“Ah—he live! his address—?” 

“You can find it in the telephone,” 
coldly. 

“Ah!” A strange expression of keen appreciation 
of her attitude towards him startled her. What 
manner of.man was he? A fraud! A sudden de- 
termination 

“This is our last lesson, if you have no time to 
study, I have no time to teach you.” 

“Ah, my dear Mees! my Sister.” 
seeching humility. 

“You have another purpose in coming here. What 
is it? It is not instruction.” 

A flash of teeth, a look of respectful admiration: 

“You are vera smart,” he conceded. Then with 
an impetuous rush came the explanation and, to the 


still more 


A look of be- 


“Adorable’s” astonishment, it was not in broken 
English—She understood him  perfectly—he did 


want to learn the catechism although he had no 


-because a man had to go to some 
Catholics were smokers. Was she 
What had that to do with 
he sold cigars on large commis- 


time to study— 
Church and the 
dreaming? Smokers? 
religion. Well, 
sions. 

Heavens! did he think the nuns smoked? 

No, but their brothers and fathers did; and in 
one school where he went for instructions, in the 
Episcopalian religion, he had gotten a big order. 

Oh! then he saw the “Adorable” at her best— 
strong stinging sarcasm—a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
trying to wear the garb of religion to make money. 
God well punish him severely- he had to die, he 
needn't fool himself, there was no hell, there would 
be a deeper place for him—and then of what use 
was his money. Like an animal brought to bay he 
showed in his intelligent face all his varying emo- 
tions. Anger, fear, duplicity, finally a cool effrontry, 
crass worldliness, as bowing low he congratulated 
on her keen insight into him and his ways; and de- 
parted. 

It was a trying experience to the “Adorable” 
worldliness as she touched it in the patrons and 
pupils of the Institute was particularly distasteful 
to her—but this man for no higher ideal than 
money-making- with a gesture of disgust—she hur- 
ried to the office. She had in her impetuosity per- 
haps outstepped the proprieties of conventual life 
in umidine a charge without the consent of her 
Superior— hastily entered the office. 

One look at her face and the Superior embraced 
the kneeling religious. 

“My dear child, what has happened?” Then Sis- 
ter Alicia did something more to surprise her Supe- 


SO she 


rior. Shaking with sobs she told the whole ugly 
incident. 
Oh, my poor child, why did you not explain to 


me after the first lesson? Perhaps you were too 
severe? Not at all; that class needs more than se- 
verity. Harm come of it? No, decidedly no. You 
obeyed, you took the charge with unexpressed re- 
luctance; you obeyed. Good will come, perhaps, 
some day that unwise man may re member. W orld- 
liness? Of course. What would you? His highest 
ambition is to achieve the difficult in money-mak- 
ing, he is a keen business man. _ You fear God will 
be displeased with your anger! 

“Yes, Mother, I fear I am too 
spiritual short-comings of others.” 

The mother smiled, “Might it not be well to say, 
dear, too severe with yourself, you must be as pa- 
tient with self as with others. But do you really 
feel severe with the penitent sinner, Sister?” 


severe with the 


“No, Mother, I am truly sorry for him, but what 
I mean; take this man, for instance, I am indig- 
nant—” 


“And rightly so—please hand me that book on 
the table there—no, Faber’s Foot of the Cross, the 
black one—Thank you.” 

The Superior looked carefully through and then 
read: ‘We love souls because of Jesus, not Jesus 
because of souls. Thus there are times and places 
when we pass from this instinct of divine love to an- 
other, from the love of souls to the hatred of heresy. 
This last is peculiarly offensive to the world. So 
especially opposed is it to the spirit of the world, 
that, even in good, believing hearts, every remnant 
of worldliness rises in arms against this hatred of 
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heresy, embittering the very gentlest of characters, 
and spoiling many a glorious work of grace. Many 
a convert, in whose soul God would have done 
grand things, goes to his grave a spiritual failure, 
because he would not hate heresy.” 

“No, I am glad you were displeased with him.” 

Good did come of this disagreeable incident; it 
broadened the “Adorable’s” viewpoint of worldli- 
ness and made her pray harder. There was one 
factor in the man’s physical make-up that had tried 
her severely, he slumped when he sat and he rarely 
stood erect; recalling this thought of him, she was 
not at all pleased, sometime after this, to see a 
reproduction of his standing position in one of the 
girls. The left hip was thrown forward while the 
body sloped backward, a sharp— 

“Margaret, stand erect,” brought the explanation, 

“Sister, it’s not esthetic to stand erect—the new 
dancing Mistress, Miss Molly Muldoon, says so.” 

“Molly Muldoon did you say?” 

“Yes, Sister, she is teaching us dancing now. 
She is an old graduate of St. Bernard’s you know.” 
Sister did not know either fact, that the Professor 
of dancing was changed or that Molly Muldoon 
was an ex-graduate. Making it a point never to get 
school information from the students, the “Ador- 
able” waited till she was able to ask Sister Maria, 
the Sister on duty at the dancing class, about the 
change of teachers. But a week had elapsed before 
the opportune moment presented itself and during 
that interval the “Adorable’s” keen eye had taken 
cognozance of many a so-called esthetic posture. 
In answer to her question, Sister Maria replied, 

“Oh, you know what Mother is, Sister, when it 
comes to helping the old girls. Is she an ex-grad- 
uate? No, you surely remember Molly Muldoon in 
the ninth grade. She left school then, you know, 
as I was saying, Mother takes, in dealing with the 
old girls, many a thing for granted.” 

“How does the Professor feel about giving up 
his class?” 

He was glad to give up his position to Molly 
he is so rushed.” 

“Did he endorse her as a teacher?” 

“He did not, in fact, he stated that he knew little 
or nothing of the school in which she had studied 
dancing.” 

“Does she dance well?” asked Sister Alicia. 

“Dance? She is the personification of grace, if 
grace and vulgarity can go together. That is the 
mischief of it, the girls are wild about her.” 

“T take it you do not care for her mode of teach- 
ing, Sister Maria?” 

“Indeed, I do not, I think it simply horrid.” 

“In that case, why do you not speak to Mother.” 

Oh, you know, Sister, I am one of the juniors in 
religion and I do not feel it is my place. When I 
did ask some of the younger Sisters about the danc- 
ing, they too agreed with me that it was horrid; 
but ‘Everybody is doing it’.” 

‘Because everybody does that which is wrong, 
does that make a thing right, Sister?” asked the 
“Adorable”. 

“Oh, I know it, Sister,” answered the other in 
distress. 

“Not to speak of spirituality at all,’ said the 
“Adorable”. “Pennell, in an article in the Century, 
speaking of Americans—wait—” putting her hand 
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into her pocket, “I made a note of it, here it is: 
“The average American accepts too much; I some- 
times wonder if he is an arrant coward who is afraid 
to think, act, dress, eat for himself; or if he does 
not know how. He seems to go out of his way to 
do what everybody else does... Do you draw the 
conclusion, Sister?” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

“Should we, as religious teachers, accept that 
which is wrong because everybody else does? 
Should our lives be, by the way, the easiest, of least 
resistance, or—” 

“Well, Sister, since you make me see it that way 
I shall go to Mother tomorrow.” Sister Maria was 
a nervous little body easily distressed and taking 
pity on her the “Adorable” kindly said: 

“Wait, dear, next Tuesday I shall be present.” 

“Oh, you darling! and you will tell Mother?” 
Sister Maria was delighted. 

The “Adorable” was present at the next dancing 
lesson, what she saw made her very indignant, And 
at the end of the lesson she had an interview with 
Molly Muldoon. 

“Molly, I want you to be honest with me. Do 
you thing your mode of teaching dancing is what 
the Church would approve?” Molly was startled. 

“T never thought of the Church in connection with 
dancing. We go to church to learn religion.” 

“Does religion teach that the Catholic girl should 
be modest?” Molly flushed angerly. 

“Do you mean to imply that my teaching is im- 
modest ?” 

“I do not imply anything, I ask you a question.” 

“You might as well say what you mean. I have 
been teaching almost five weeks and Sister Maria 
never said anything.” 

“We will not discuss Sister Maria,” in a gentler 
tone, “I am fully aware this is your mode of earn- 
ing your living but could you not teach, child you 
are very graceful, could you not teach, I say, as 
well without bringing in those suggestive postures 
and that ugly posing?” 

“Ugly?” Then to her sorrow the “Adorable” 
learned that Molly Muldoon’s aim in life had no 
higher idealism than that which governed the cigar 
agent--money-making. “Twas a waste of breath 
to advise the self-sufficient dancing preceptor—the 
Sisters were old: fashioned—behind the times—not 
up-to-date—had queer notions—one might say radi- 
cal ones about modesty. There was nothing im- 
modest in nature—the Greeks taught the beauty in 
nature—didn’t see the evil the nuns did—the trend 
of modern times was “Back to Nature”, etc. 

The end was—the next lesson saw two important 
guests present, the Superior and the Directress ; and 
esthetic dancing in St. Bernards gave place to a less 
censurable estheticism. 





Story telling is one of the oldest, as it is one of the 
best, methods of imparting knowledge and that finer spirit 
of knowledge that cannot be conveyed in more formal 
methods. Of Our Savior it is written: “He spoke to 
the multitudes in parables, and without parables He did 
not speak to them.” 


The religious teacher, laboring in faith and love for 
the welfare of children, enjoys a richness of life unknown 
in other fields. The fruits of her devotion are the sancti- 
fication of the individual, the happiness of families, the 
welfare of the nation and the peopling of the Kingdom 
of God. 


ea estes ae. 
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LINCOLN BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain. 


He Leads Us Still—Arthur Guiterman. Concert Recita- 
tion. 


Dare we despair? Through all the nights and days 
of lagging war he kept his courage true. 

Shall doubt befog our eyes? A darker haze 
But proved the faith of him who ever knew 
That right must conquer. May we cherish hate 
For our poor griefs, when never word nor deed 
Of rancour, malice, spite or low or great 

In his large soul one poison-drop could breed? 
He leads us still! O’er chasms yet unspanned 
Our pathway lies; the work is but begun; 

But we shall do our part and leave our land 
The mightier for noble battles won. 

Here truth must triumph, honour must prevail: 
The nation Lincoln died for cannot fail. 


Wise Words of Lincoln: 


Learn the laws and obey them. 

I am nothing, but truth is everything. 

Killing the dog does not cure the bite. 

Give us a little more light, and a little less noise. 

It is not best to swap horses while crossing a stream. 

Success does not so much depend on external help as 
on self-reliance. 

It is better only sometimes to be right than at all 
times to be wrong. 

When you have an elephant:on hand, and he wants to 
run away—better let him run. 

Gold is good in its place; but living, brave, and patri- 
otic men are better than gold. 

My experience and observation have been that who 
promise the most do the least. 

The face of an old friend is like a ray of sunshine 
through dark and gloomy clouds. 

I must stand with anybody that stands right; stand 
with him while he is right, and part with him 
when he goes wrong. 

I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. 

No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that man’s consent. 

You can fool some people all of the time, or all of 
the people some of the time; but you cannot 
fool all of the people all of the time. 


Song Group: 


America. 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 
America, the Beautiful. 


Acrostic—Lincoln Day. Ten children. 
L —Lincoln was the purest, the most generous, the most 


magnanimous of men. He will hold a place in the 
world’s history loftier than that of any king or con- 
queror. It is no wonder that the Parliament of Eu- 
rope, that the people throughout the civilized world, 
should everywhere speak of him with reverence; for 
his work was one of the greatest labors a human in- 
tellect ever sustained.—John Sherman. 


I—In Lincoln there was always some quality that fas- 


tened him to the people and taught them to keep time 
to the music of his heart.—David Swing. 


N—No higher compliment was ever paid to a nation than 


the simple confidence, the fireside plainness, with 
which Mr. Lincoln always addressed himself to the 
reason of the American people. This was, indeed, a 
true democrat, who grounded himself on the assump- 
tion that a democracy can think—James Russell 
Lowell. 


C—Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 


The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all ex- 
ulting, . 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring: 

But O heart, heart, heart! 

Oh, the bleeding drops of red! 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead.—Walt Whitman. 


O—Our children shall behold his fame, 


The kindly-earnest, brave, fore-seeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
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Books and Material Widely used 
in Catholic Schools 


For Primary and Grammar Grades 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS 
A SPELLER BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Book One—Grades One to Five 
Book Two—Grades Six to Eight 





These books were adopted for a five year period for 
the Catholic Diocese of Syracuse in 1917, and re- 
adopted for an additional five year period in 1922. 
They are also widely used in many of the Catholic 
Schools throughout the country. 

During the past four years the State Text Book 


Commissions of eight states have adopted The Mas- 
tery of Words as a basal text in spelling. 


THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES 
The Royal Road to Reading 
Sarah Louise Arnold and others 


See and Say Book 
See and Say Book 
See and Say Book 
See and Say Manual Book .90 net 
See and Say Manual Book .90 net 
See and Say Manual Book 

These books standardize the teaching of phonetics 
in the first three grades, giving the child extraordinary 
power in word-mastery for reading and spelling. They 
provide a complete course in the mechanics of reading 
and can be used with any series of basal readers. 
Chey are in use in thousands of places as basal texts 
including Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, etc., etc. 


THE SEE AND SAY TEACHERS’ 
MANUALS 


Develop the lessons in detail, and provide more 
correlated material for story telling, picture study, 
seat work, dramatization, games, dictation and spell- 
ing work than has ever before been gathered together 
for the help of primary teachers. These Manuals 
furnish a liberal education in applied primary methods 
and should be on every primary teacher’s desk. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 

The best Book Cover ever made for school use. 
The use of these Covers will increase the life of your 
text books 50%. 





Grade A Size No. 1 for small books. 

Grade A Size No. 2 for medium books (readers, etc.). 
Grade A Size No. 3 fer large histories, etc. 

Grade A Size No. 4 for small geographies. 

Grade A Size No.5 for Tarr & McMurry geographies. 
Grade A Size No. 6 for large geographies. 


Sample cover and prices furnished on application. 


TROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 358 Fifth Ave. 
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New birth of our own soil, the First American. 
—James Russell Lowell. 

L—Lincoln was the grandest figure of the greatest Civil 
War. He is the gentlest memory of our world— 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 

N—Not in vain has Lincoln lived, for he has helped to 
make this republic an example of justice, with no 
caste but the caste of humanity.—George Bancroft. 

D—Daily he sang of joy; whate’er he knew of sadness 
He kept for his own heart’s peculiar share: 

So well he sang, the world imagined gladness 
To be sole tenant there-—Florence Earle Coates. 

A—A man of great ability, pure patriotism, unselfish na- 
ture, full of forgiveness to his enemies, bearing malice 
toward none, he proved to be the man of all others 
for the struggle through which the nation had to 
pass to place itself among the greatest in the family 
of nations. His fame will grow brighter as time 
passes and his great work is better understood. — 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

Y—yYea! a blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and tears; 
A quaint knight-errant of the pioneers; 

A homely hero, born of star and sod; 
A peasant prince; a masterpiece of God.—Anon. 


Song Group—Selected. 
To the Memory of Abraham Lincoln—William Cullen 
Bryant. 
Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle, and merciful and just! 
* Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power—a nation’s trust. 
In sorrow by the bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 
And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horrer at thy fall. 
Thy task is done—the bond is free; 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 
Whose noble monument shall be 
The broken fetters of a slave. 
Pure-was thy life; its bloody close 
Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 
Who perished in the cause of right. 
Sketch of Lincoln’s Life—Py a Class. 


First Child: 
Abraham Lincoln has been called the “Second Father 
of His Country”, Washington being the “First”. Each 
of them stood at the helm while a great war was be- 
ing waged to decide the life or death of the nation; 
and so it is fitting that the birthdays of these two 
presidents should be remembered in our schools. 


Second Child: 
Abraham Lincoln was the sixteenth President of the 
United States. He was one of the most remarkable 
men in our history. If such a career as Lincoln’s 
had been described in fiction, many people would have 
said that it could not have happened in real life; and 
one cannot read the account of his life without as- 
tonishment at the difficulties he overcame, and of ad- 
miration for the pluck which enabled him to rise from 
the humblest beginning to the highest position that 
any American can attain. 

Third Child: 

Of Lincoln’s birth and earlier years he has written 
the following: “I was born February 12th, 1809, in 
Hardin County, Kentucky. My parents were both 
born in Virginia, of undistinguished families—second 
families, perhaps I should say. My mother, who died 
in my tenth year, was of a family named Hanks. 
My father, at the death of his father, was but six 
years of age, and grew up literally without an educa- 
tion. He removed from Kentucky to what is now 
Spencer County, Indiana, in my eighth year. We 
reached our new home about the time the State came 
into the Union. It was a wild region, with many 
bears and other wild animals still in the woods. There 
I grew up.” 

Fourth Child: 

Mr. Lincoln continues: ““There were some schools, 
so-called, but no qualification was ever required of a 
teacher beyond ‘readin’,’ ‘writin’,) and ‘cipherin’,’ to 
the rule of three. If a straggler, supposed to under- 
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stand Latin, happened to come into the neighborhood, 
he was looked upon as a wizard. There was absolute- 
ly nothing to excite ambition for an education. Of 
course, when I came of age, I- did not know much. 
Still, somehow, I could read, write, and cipher to the 
rule of three, but that was all. I have not been to 
school since. The little advance I now have upon this 
‘store of education I have picked up from time to time 
under the pressure of necessity.” 


Fifth Child: 

Of his personal appearance, Mr. Lincoln says: “If 
any personal description of me is thought desirable, 
it may be said that I am in height six feet four inches, 
nearly; lean in flesh, weighing on an average, one 
hundred and eighty pounds; dark complexion, with 
coarse black hair and gray eyes—no other marks or 
brands recollected.” 


Sixth Child: 

From other sources we derive the facts that Lincoln 
was born in a little log cabin; that he lived fourteen 
years in the Indiana home to which his father moved 
in 1816; and that in the autumn of 1818 his mother 
died there. In 1820 Lincoln’s father returned to 
Kentucky where he married Mrs. Sally Johnson, a 
woman with a kind heart, whom, Lincoln himself 
said, was the guide of his life and taught him all he 
knew about the Bible. In March, 1830, the Lincoln 
family packed their household goods into a wagon, 
drawn by oxen, and removed to Illinois, settling on 
the Sangamon river, ‘ten miles from what is now the 
city of Decatur, Illinois. Here they built a home. 


Seventh Child: 
Lincoln himself spilt rails to enclose the new house 
and ten acres of ground; because he was so adapt at 
this work he was later termed “The Rail-Splitter”. 
Lincoln now left his father’s home and started out to 
make his own fortune; he became in turn a storekeep- 
er, county surveyor, postmaster, and partner ina gro- 
cery business. Lincoln soon became a favorite in the 
little town of New Salem, where he lived. He was 
a witty talker and had an unlimited fund of anecdotes. 
He was chosen captain of a company in the Black 
Hawk War in 1832; two years after he was elected 


to the Illinois Legislature, and continued to repre- 
sent his constituants for three succeeding terms. 
Lincoln decided to study law, and was fortunate 


enough to make the acquaintance of Mr. John T. 
Stuart of Springfield, Ill, who loaned him such law 
books as he required. He studied hard, and with such 
good results that he was admitted to the Bar in 1837. 


Eighth Child: 
In 1842 Mr. Lincoln was married; his bride was Miss 
Mary Todd of Kentucky; Miss Todd was not Mr. 
Lincoln’s first choice, however. Earlier in his life 
he met and fell in love with Miss Ann Rutledge, but 
Miss Rutledge died in her early maidenhood. The 
Lincoln family consisted of four children, all sons, 
only one of whom lived to grow to manhood, this was 
Robert T. Lincoln, the elder son, who is yet living. 
In 1858 the celebrated lincoln-Douglas debate was 
held. Mr. Lincoln was elected President of the United 
States, November, 1860. The Civil War began in 1861, 
and January Ist, 1863, Lincoln issued his famous 
Emancipation Proclamation; he was re-elected to the 
Presidency in 1864. On April 14th, 1865, he was shot 
in Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor. He died the following day. His re- 
mains now rest in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Song Group—Selected. 

Reading—Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 


Reading—Mr. Lincoln and Little Blossom. 


Every child should be measured by its own standards, 
trained to its own duty, and rewarded by its just praise 
It is the effort that deserves praise, not the success; nor 
is it a quesfion for any student whether he is cleverer 
than others or duller, but whether he has done the best 
he could with the gifts he has.—Ruskin. 
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METHODS IN TEACHING GENERAL 
SCIENCE. 


. (Continued from 
“Wonders of Magnetism” 
IV. The Society for Visual Education, 327 

La Salle Street, Chicago, offers: 

“Formation of Glaciers” 

“The Work of Rivers” 

“Study of Low Shore Features” 

“Formation of Caves in Limestone” 

“Formation of Volcanoes” 

“Formation of Geysers” 

“Formation of Coral Growths” 

“Middle Atlantic States—Coastal Plains” 

V. Educational Films Corp. of America, Loeb 
Arcade, Minneapolis, Minnesota, offers: 

“A Study in Sand” 

“In the Hanging Glacier Country” 

“Wonderful Niagara” 

VI. Famous Lasky Players, 601 N. First Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, offers: 

“The Four Seasons” 

VII. Beseler Educational Film Company, N. W. 
23rd St., New York City, offers: 

“Waterfall of Idaho” 

VIII. The Lea-Bel Company, 64 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, offers: 

“Grand Canyon” 

A list of films loaned free to schools may be had 
by writing to the “Bureau of Education”, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the “Extension Leaflet No. 2”, en- 
titled “Films in Possession of Associations, Com- 
mercial and Manufacturing Companies”. Another 
list may be found in the “Educational Red Book”, 
published by C. F. Williams and Sons, Albany, 
New York. <A very extended list classifying the 
number of reels available for distribution by the 
State Universities of the Country will be found in 
the reference book entitled “1001 Films”, compiled 
by the Motion Picture Age, Chicago. This booklet 
also classifies the films listed. A very complete 
classification of film subjects may be found in the 
“Loose-Leaf Catalog and Information Service”, 
published by the “Educational Film Magazine”, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. The United 
Projection and Film Corporation, 67 W. Mohawk 
St., Buffalo, N. Y., publishes a General Science 
Course hand-book of motion picture films. The 
University of Wisconsin publishes helpful pam 
phlets, “Nature Study and Science Teachings” and 
“Vocational and Industrial Education”. 

The following concrete material may be had free 
of charge: 

“Cereals”, Quaker Oats Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

“Corn Products”, American Manufacturing Asso 
ciation of Products, 208 I.a Salle St, Chicago. 

“Cotton”, Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, 
N. H. 

“Chocolate”, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Fertilizers”, Swift & Co., South St. Paul, Minn. 

“Flour”, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“Limestone”, Indiana Granite Co., 112 W. 
St., Chicago. 

“Postum’”, Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“Salt”, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 

“Soap”, Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Silk”, Belding Brothers Co., 201 W. Monroe St., 
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Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, 
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Chicago. 

“Oils”, Tide Water Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

“Wool and Yarn”, North Star Woolen Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Wood”, Southern Cypress Assn. New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

“Zine”, M. J. Zine Company, 55 Wall St., New 
York City. 

Victrola records offer much in the way of cor- 

related material, in numbers as “Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood”, Hark, Hark, the Lark’, ‘Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark”, “Midsummer Night’s Dream”, the _ bird 
records by Mr. Kellogg or by Mr. Gorst, the whis- 
tling number “Spring Song”, by Mr. Gorst, in which 
he uses bird calls, and many others easily found by 
use of the Victor Book of Records. Piano numbers, 
as “Narcissus”, are very adaptable, as are voice 
numbers, which may be also used as musical read- 
ings, “The Foolish Fir Tree’, by Henry Van Dyke, 
or those in lighter vein, “The Owl”, and “Crow’s 
ge”. 
For story telling the Roman myths of Nature are 
excellent, particularly “Hyacinth”, “Prosérpine”’, 
and such like, and also abundant material is found 
in the various Indian legends. Among my favorites 
for story telling for General Science are “How the 
Blossoms Came to the Heather”, “The First Pearls”, 
“The First Butterflies”, and “How Flax was Given 
to Man”. I would here suggest as a most useful 
reference “For the Story Teller”, by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey, which contains many good suggestions 
for nature stories and their sources. 

The book “Folk Dances of Many Nations’, by 
Elizabeth Burchenal, contains the little dance, 
“Reap the Flax”, which my General Science class 
has always enjoyed. Other aesthetic dances may 
be used as adapted by the individual, as we in- 
augurated the dance, “The Four Seasons’, most 
fancifully in connection with the dramatization, 
“Proserpine”, to be had from the Dennison Com- 
pany. Poems, as “Trees”, “Roses”, and “Thorns”, 
by Joyce Kilmer, have been a source of real interest 
and delight. to my classes. 

Some of the best and most valuable references 
which have been used by my classes, and which are 
quite indispensable are: 

1. “Reed’s Pocket Guide for Land Birds,” Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, New York, a reference recom- 
mended by Mr. Charles Gorst, “The Bird Man”. 

2. “Language through Nature, Literature and Art”, by 
Perdue and Griswold of the Chicago Normal School. 


3. “Tell Me Why Stories”, by C. H. Claudy. 

4. Kipling’s “Jungle Book”. 

5. “Wild Animals I have Known”, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. 


6. “Stars in Song and Legend”, by Jermain and Porter. 
7. “Monthly Evening Sky Map”, a current publication, 
giving position of stars and constellations for any locality, 
published at Brooklyn, New York, for two dollars, sub- 
scription price. 

8. Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird”. 

The adolescent age is so timely a garden for in- 
culeating and planting seeds which later bloom so 
luxuriantly in character, that we readily grasp basic 
principles whereby this appreciation of the best in 
environment may be instilled into our pupils. 
“General Science” may be but one of the avenues 
of approach, but it may be strongly recognized as 
such in the realization of its aim, when our boys 
and girls “ask for bread and we give them not a 
stone”. 
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BRIEF NEWS NOTES. 


Cretin High School, of St. Paul, 
conducted by the Christian Brothers, 
won two prizes at the meeting of the 
Central Inter-scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation held at Wisconsin University. 


Prevented from entering a Carme- 
lite monastery because of ill health, 
Eva Lavalliere, once the gayest and 
most talked-of actress in Paris, is 
leading the life of a recluse in a little 
village in the Vosges. 


The Boston Cathedral Sunday 
School opened its sessions after the 
vacation period recently. The school, 
under the director, the Rev. Neil A. 
Cronin, Ph. D., showed an enrollment 
at the first session of more than one 
thousand pupils. 


Leading Canadian insurance com- 
panies, as a result of repeated fires 
that have destroyed Catholic church 
property during the past year and 
which many public officials have pro- 
nounced incendiary, have announced 
that they will no longer underwrite 
Canadian Catholic institutions. 


To encourage the study of Latin 
in the public high and junior high 
schools of Cleveland the Academy of 
Medicine of Cleveland will award a 
medal or other suitable token of merit 
costing up to $100 to the pupil whose 
examination papers are most meri- 
torious. 


The Rev. Edward A. Mooney, D. D., 
whose appointment as spiritual direc- 
tor of the North American College at 
Rome has been announced in cable 
dispatches from the Eternal City, has 
been released by Bishop Schrembs 
from the pastorate of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Youngstown, O., to accept 
the honor. 


The cornerstone of the new $500,- 
000 Catholic Grils’ High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was laid Dec. 4 by 
the Rt. Rev. J. J. Cantwell, Bishop of 
Monterey and Los Angeles. The 
Knights of Columbus, Holy Name 
Societies, the Young Mens’ Institute, 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade and ‘many 
other organizations took part in the 
ceremonies. 


The library of the archdiocese of 
Baltimore, which has been housed in 
the archiepiscopal residence for many 
decades, is to be transferred to the 
Catholic University for the purpose 
of facilitating the work of the mem- 
bers of the faculty and the students 
of that institution who are interested 
in studying and writing on various 
phases of church history. 


There is only one remedy for the 
distressing condition of things Cath- 
olic in the Philippines. Catholic 
America must do as much to preserve 
the faith of the 8,000,600 Catholic 
Filipinos, as Protestant America is 
doing to destroy it. The decisive 
battle will be won or lost in the 
schools. 
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Msgr. J. A. Power, pastor of All 
Saints’ Church, New York City, ob- 
served his golden jubilee last month. 
He brought the Irish Christian Bro- 
thers to this country and says he 
hopes God will spare him to build a 
monument and monastery for the 
Order in the United States. 


An appeal by Bishop Thomas J. 
Garland, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to leaders of the Catholic 
Church to unite with Protestants in 
demanding moral and religious train- 
ing in the public schools, met with 
immediate response'from the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. P. Sinnott, rector of the 
Church of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Philadelphia, who declares that some- 
thing should be done to carry out the 
suggestion. 


A daily “Religious Bulletin” is the 
method adopted by the Rev. John 
O’Hara, C. S. C., Prefect of Religion 
of Notre Dame University, for keep- 
ing in contact with students living off 
the campus. This problem of keep- 
ing in touch with all the students of 
the university, particularly in religious 
matters, is one that has been puz- 
zling to the authorities of Notre 
Dame since the university expanded 
to an enrollment of several thousand 
students, nearly half of whom live 
outside the university dormitories. 


School Foundation in Old Graveyard. 

Two head-stones from an almost 
forgotten burying ground were un- 
earthed Dec. 21, by workmen digging 
the foundations for the new school 
of the Church of the Transfiguration 
on Mott street, Chinatown, New York 
City. 

The Church of the Transfiguration 
is one of the many landmarks of old 
New York. The first building, where 
the church now stands, was erected in 
1797 as the Zion Lutheran Church. 
In 1810 it was changed to Zion Epis- 
copal Church. It was burned in 1815; 
rebuilt 1819, and sold in 1853 to the 
Church of the Transfiguration which 
had previous to that date been on 
Chambers street. The Church of the 
Transfiguration was founded in 1827 
and is fourth oldest church in the 
diocese. 





Schools in Germany Attacked. 

Catholic school education has be- 
come a problem of such importance 
in Germany that a commodious build- 
ing has been taken. over in Dussel- 
dorf, and named after Petrus Canisius, 
S. J., the famous school apostle of 
Germany. 

Socialistic attacks upon Catholic 
school welfare have multiplied of late 
and in many minds a new “kultur- 
kampf” is feared, with the Christian 
and confessional schools the center 
of attack. 


Special Prayers for Schools Ordered. 

Public prayers in the churches and 
schools of the diocese of Seattle that 
impending attacks against the Cath- 
olic school system of the state of 
Washington may be averted, have 
been ordered by the Rt. Rev. Edward 
J. O’Dea, Bishop of Seattle. 

In an official letter to the rectors 


JANUARY, 1923. 


he states that “until further orders 
you will please add to the Collects of 
the Mass the oration ‘Contra Perse- 
cutiones et Male Agentes’.” At the 
end of the Mass the Bishop has or- 
dered the recitation of a “Prayer for 
Our Schools”, which is also to be re- 
cited once a day in the schools. 


Members of the Ku Klux Klan on 
the Pacific Coast have announced that 
Washington will be the next scene of 
their campaign to drive private 
schools out of existence. 

Seattle, during the past year has 
been experiencing an era of Cath- 
olic school building that has few 
equals, in proportion to its Catholic 
population, in any city of the United 
States. 


School Attendance Made Compulsory. 

In the primary schools of Ireland 
the attendance of pupils is deplorably 
irregular. It is estimated that 270,- 
000 children who should be in school 
remain at home every day. 

The subject was brought forward 
in the Free State Parliament by a 
Deputy who had been a teacher. On 
his motion the House approved a res- 
olution to the effect that the Educa- 
tion Code should be amended so as 
to make school attendance compul- 
sory throughout the Free State for 
children between the ages of 6 and 14. 


Sees State Socialism in School Bill. 

Oregon bigots selected 1926 as the 
date in which anti-Catholic school 
legislation would be effective because 
of their belief that by that time sev- 
eral other States would have ranged 
themselves against private schools, 
according to the Most Rev. Michael 
J. Curley, D. D., Archbishop of Balti- 
more, in a recent address. 

“They are trying to drive us out 
by legislation,” said Archbishop Cur- 
ley, speaking of the Catholic school 
system. “It is State socialism, State 
paternalism; destructive of our whole 
system of government. In Oregon 
the law’s effectiveness is put off for 
four years in order that the same law 
may be passed in other States where 
we are weak. In four years they will 
have created an atmosphere on which 
they will depend for a favorable de- 
cision from the Supreme Court. This 
is not a fight for Oregon alone, but 
a fight for our whole system of edu- 
cation throughout the United States.” 


Propose Vaughn Memorial School. 
As a memorial to the late Father 
Bernard Vaughn, Canon Ring of the 
Westminster Metropolitan Chapter, 
London, who is rector of the great 
Irish church in Whitechapel where 
the deceased Jesuit worked three 
nights each week, proposes that a cen- 
tral secondary school shall be erected. 
The proposed site for this school 
would be, it is said, that occupied by 
the hotel where Father Vaughn took 
up his humble lodging. So far it is 
only a scheme, and the proposal has 
to be accepted. But it is certain that 
if the proposition is accepted that a 
handsome sum would be forthcoming, 
for the admirers of Father Vaughn 
are so numerous that the necessary 
funds would be secured at once. 
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THE ART OF THE ACCOMPANIST. 
By Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus. D. 


There is no more interest- 
ing subject for investigation 


than the gradual develop- 
ment of accompanied music. 
We are more likely, on the 
whole, to underrate rather 
than overrate the develop- 
ment of this important de- 
partment of the art of music. 
There can be little doubt, 
that with the singer, who 
sang to lyre, harp or lute, 
the instinct of accompani- 
ment, always, to some ex- 
tent, manifested itself. It 
was customary with the early composers of church 
music, to usher in the voices, with a prelude 
drawn from the vocal parts of the song about to be 
sung. As church music was possibly the earliest 
form, that the art of music assumed as an art, we 
naturally look for beginnings of accompaniment 
there. The use of the organ in the church, at first, 
was limited to supporting the voices in the order 
in which the parts were written. Soon the idea 
impressed itself upon musicians, to indicate by 
figures, placed above the bass, the harmony in- 
volved by the various parts, so that the organist 
now played the harmony instead of the parts. Fi- 
nally, when the characteristic vocal solo became a 
reality, the accompaniment adopted consisted of 
extant harmonic progressions, involving largely 
sustained chords. While the development in the 
accompaniment of church music was progressing, 
another kind, consisting of broken chords, which 
was in evidence in the earliest uses of the lyre, 
harp and lute, attained ultimately the greatest vari- 
ety of form, particularly in the rhythmic direction. 
The rapid development of accompaniment in secu- 
lar music may, perhaps, be explained by the fact 
that some results of a new departure were likely 
worked out more rapidly in the lighter than in the 
more serious and religious works of composers. 

The subject of accompanying is one of the most 
important branches of music to be dealt with, and 
yet with a subject which is greatly neglected and 
given but very little attention. It is an art within 
the art of music. Many persons, and some who 
call themselves musicians, very mistakingly, regard 
an accompaniment as something secondary, some- 
thing that does not amount to a great deal, and that 
any one who plays fairly well can become an accom- 
panist. This is very far from the actual truth. One 
may be a wonderful virtuoso, a wonderful solo per- 
former, and yet be a dismal failure as an accom- 
panist. The reason for this is very evident. ‘The 
solo performer plays a composition according to 
his or her own interpretation, so that the playing 
is individualized, An accompanist, on the other 
hand, must adapt himself to the interpretation of 
the soloist, yet never forget that he is as important 
a part as the soloist, and not secondary in the least. 
It may be said that the accompanist occupies the 
more important position, for he has it within his 
power to make the performance a success or a 
failure. 





Rev. F. Jos. Kelly 
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Among music performers, a really good accom- 
panist is sufficiently rare, as to occasion profound 
thankfulness, when one does meet a genuine speci- 
men. The reason for this, I think, is due to the fact 
that accompanying is looked upon as a very minor 
accomplishment. The primary virtue in an accom- 
panist, a virtue which is seldom found in society, is 
that of unselfishness. It is because of the lack of this 
quality among musicians, that we find so few really 
good accompanists. The accompaniment forms the 
back-ground to the solo, the very thing which makes 
the solo worth listening to, and most musicians, 
regard the position of accompanist as unworthy of 
their ability. It does not require a wonderful mu- 
sician to play or sing a composition well, but it re- 
quires a real musician, in every sense of the word, 
to accompany a solo well. Even though an accom- 
panist plays the notes correctly, and although he 
pays reasonable attention to the explanatory notes 
on the printed page, he is far from fulfilling his 
whole duty as an accompanist. Here is where his 
true musicianship must assert itself. It is the un- 
derstanding and interpretation of the unwritten, of 
that subtle spirit which can be no more than hinted 
at, with the indifferent aid of ink and paper, that 
makes the instinctive musician, and is above all, the 
characteristic of the ideal accompanist. Hence the 
training of the accompanist is along much more 
severe lines than the training of the ordinary soloist. 

The one great qualification, and I may say, indis- 
pensable one, which is almost a sense in itself, is 
the power of instinctively divining the soloists in- 
tentions, of feeling in advance, the slight variations 
in tempo, power and tone-quality, that are personal 
and peculiar to every artist; with the ability not 
only of subordinating himself to the soloist, but of 
supporting him and buoying him up. The accom- 
panist must furnish light and shade, emphasize fun- 
damental harmonies with discretion, and from time 
to time, give greater fullness of tone, even where 
the composer has not expressly indicated it, in order 
to avoid dullness and monotony. Intelligence is 
the one great necessity on the part of a good ac- 
companist. He should be able to watch the words 
of the text, if it be a song, and to understand them, 
and be on the alert for anything that the singer 
may do. In case the soloist should make a serious 
mistake, it is the task of the accompanist either to 
cover it over, in an artistic way entirely, or make 
it less noticeable. Every expression mark must be 
noted, and he must be ready for any emergency. 
It is the singer’s business to impart to the audience 
the meaning of the song, and the accompanist must 
also realize what the singer is to do. Considering 
all this, who will dare say thz at the position of ac- 
companist is a secondary one: 

“Instrumental accompaniment, with respect to 
song,” according to a well-known authority on - 
subject, “may be defined, as the addition of such 
parts as are not only just according to the oe of 
harmony, but also selected and disposed in such a 
manner, as may best serve to support and give ef- 
fect to the vocal part or parts. There are then, 
three things to be considered: first, the parts them- 
selves; secondly, the choice; and thirdly, the dis- 
position of those parts. The parts themselves are 
ascertained by fixed rules of harmony, the choice 
and disposition belong to taste alone. “The latter 
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is a quality not often found among ordinary ac- 
companists. ‘Taste in accompanying betrays the 
true accompanist, the one who feels every mood of 
the artist, and is able to place himself in the very 
atmosphere of the song, in fact, to become a part 
of the song himself.” 

Technical ability of a high order is necessary and 
indispensable to the accompanist. It seems im- 
possible for one, unequal in becoming a solo player 
on his particular instrument, to become a good ac- 
companist. The more advanced the technical equip- 
ment, the greater support the accompanist becomes 
to the soloist. Moreover, practical harmony, not a 
mere affair of book and pencil, in an invaluable aid, 
for artistic accompanying. By means of it the con- 
tent of a bar is seized “en bloc”, instead of separate- 
ly and disconnectedly, and difficult passages can be 
temporarily condensed. A knowledge of harmony 
is imperative and of the greatest value to an accom- 
panist. It is the foundation of transposition and 
sight-reading, two things indispensable to the pro- 
fessional accompanist. 

The ability to transpose compositions of medium 
difficulty is of great worth, especially in cases of 
emergency, as is also the ability to modulate well. 
Such knowledge will enable one to comprehend 
quickly the musical construction of a composition, 
and better enable him to read in advance of the 
passage he is playing. To be able to transpose is 
very essential at times in a church choir where, by 
transposing, the voices are made to harmonize bet- 
ter. Again it becomes necessary in various exigen- 
cies that are reasonably certain to occur now and 
then, such as the temporary inability of a singer to 
reach the pitches required by a song. Remote trans- 
positions and extended modulations presuppose a 
knowledge of harmony in combination with experi- 
ence, tact and command of nerve, sufficient in itself 
to stamp its possessor as a thorough musician. 
Facility in transposing comes only after much prac- 
tice and training. With some it is a gift, but any 
musician can acquire the art with little exertion. 
It is easily the most artistic accomplishment upon 
which a musician prides himself. 

That a good accompanist should be a ready reader 
at sight, goes without saying. In reading a difficult 
passage at sight, it is oft-times impossible to play 
every note, for example, in rapid arpeggio passages ; 
but a knowledge of the grammar of music, will en- 
able one quickly to grasp and understand the 
chords, and play and resolve them correctly, even 
if not arranged exactly as upon the printed page. 
Through this knowledge, the performer becomes a 
good interpreter, and achieves that concentration of 
mind so necessary to the successful accompanist. 
As a good sight-reader, he is ready for any emer- 
gency that may present itself. It keeps him on the 
alert at all times. 

Richard Epstein, in his work, “The Accompanist’s 
Art”, has this to say: “From the musical point 
of view, that which has always interested me most, 
was the essential thing, the bridge to carry the 
voice and rightly support it. Unfortunately, many 
have the idea, that to support a singer properly, 
means to play loud. In reality, it the quality of the 
piano tone, with regard to a blending with the voice. 
Only that certain kind of tone, will form with the 
sung one, a unit which sympathetically blends.— 


While the voice is foremost, it is never the sole 
artistic demand; singer and accompanist must co- 
operate. That is why many good violin accom- 
panists fail in classical songs. The accompaniments 
to most violin concertos, rearranged from orchestral 
scores, and those to the main literature of the in- 
strument as well, are along quite other lines, than 
accompaniments to songs.—It takes many years of 
all-round work to become a good accompanist, 
finish as soloist; routine in playing chamber-music, 
thorough imbuing with every branch of musical 
literature. These, granted the musical gift, are the 
chief necessities; these, and the inevitable fact that 
tone be of absolutely blending quality.” 

The artistic accompanist is responsible for many 
of the beautiful effects of rhythm and dynamics, 
which delight one in the perfect rendering of a dif- 
ficult song. ‘The soloist, either instrumental or 
vocal, is inspired and aided by every artistic phrase, 
by every beautiful tone in an accompaniment. When 
one hears an accompanist imitate a phrase, just 
rendered by the singer, one experiences true musi- 
cal delight. And when one listens to the subdued 
harmonies of the accompaniment against the sing- 
er’s melody, quickly changing to clearer and richer 
tones as the theme enters the accompaniment, one 
realizes that an artist is at the key-board and the 
listener is impressed with the revelations of the 
composition as well as with the art and voice of the 
singer. Such results are the reward of careful prep- 
aration and of musical feeling and intuition. The 
artistic accompanist is a joy both to the soloist and 
to the audience, and his work should and must be 
placed on a par with the work of the soloist, for the 
latter depends entirely upon the former, for the ar- 
tistic rendition of a musical composition. 


RESOURCEFULNESS. 
Sister Marie Paula, S. C.; Ph. D. 


These are the days of labor-saving devices in 
the educational as well as in the agricultural field. 
The vast majority of our schools are too well equip- 
ped to leave a teacher to her own resources in mat- 
ters purely physical. Mental props, too, there are 
in abundance. Keys open the doors of science and 
ponies carry one through the lands of classic cul- 
ture. Still, as Robert Burns tells us: 

“The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 
Hence we teachers may find ourselves thrown on 
our own resources occasionally even in the midst 
of the many aids that make for efficiency. 

Before going any farther, it might be well to 
understand clearly the meaning of the word “re- 
source”. It comes from the old French “ressour- 
dre”, modern French “ressoudre”, which means to 
spring forth or to spring up again. The English 
dictionary gives “resource” the following defini- 
tions: That to which one resorts or on which one 
depends for supply or support; means of overcom- 
ing a difficulty; an expedient; any property that 
can be converted into supplies; available means or 
capabilities of any kind; rising to an occasion. 

The primitive word “resource” beiag thus defined, 
the derivative “resourcefulness”, since it means the 
quality of abounding in resources, evidently signi- 
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fies the quality of abounding in all that “resource” 
connotes. 

We might therefore call the resourceful teacher 
one who is ready to spring forth; that is, ready 
to show some originality, some initiative. More- 
over, she is one who springs up again; she is fer- 
tile in expedient and, undaunted by the failure of 
one means, she is at once prepared to try another. 
Then, too, she possesses an inherent property which 
can be converted into supplies, pedagogical or dis- 
ciplinary. Finally, and we would like to stress this 
point, she can rise to an occasion. Just how neces- 
sary this rising is, every teacher may judge for her- 
self. 

A course in pedagogy is an admirable institution 
and one which we teachers could ill afford to ig- 
nore. Yet, however perfect and pervasive such a 
course may be, there come into the life of prac- 
tically every teacher situations for which it has 
failed to make provision. Man is not omniscient; 
with his best efforts he can scarcely forsee all such 
combinations of personality, environment, and cir- 
cumstance, as one meets with in real life. Further- 
more, even the best theories do not always lend 
themselves to practice. Moreover the world, edu- 
cational or otherwise, is not immutable; “the old 
order changeth, yielding place to new,” and the 
ways of the latter must replace those of the former. 
Again there is such a thing as being over-trained, 
and the teacher who never wanders from the 
straight road marked off by the rules of pedagogy 
will miss seeing those wild flowers of nature that 
bloom only on the bypaths of learning. 

But enough for generalities. Let us come to at 
least some of the specific occasions that offer op- 
portunities for the exercise of resourcefulness. 

First of all there is the classroom. We teachers 
appreciate the importance of environment, and ev- 
ery one of us is anxious to give her classroom a 
pleasant, cheerful tone; to make it a fitting home 
for 

“Fancies fair and high resolves 

And thoughts that lead to noble deeds.” 
More important is such a classroom in schools for 
the poor than in those for the wealthy; for in many 
cases school is the only place in which the poor 
have a glimpse of neatness, order, and good taste. 
Yet it is just in these schools for the poor that 
funds are lacking to procure proper classroom 
equipment. What does the resourceful teacher do? 

In the first place, she makes the pupils feel that 
the room belongs to them. This tends to interest 
them and to cause them to realize that the appear- 
ance of the room will redound to their credit or 
discredit. They will try to keep the room clean 
and will probably contribute something in the way 
of decorations. One may bring vines, another a 
plant, still others may offer pictures cut from peri- 
odicals, etc. The children’s maps and drawings 
may also be utilized to cover wall spaces, and a 
penny a week collection will soon furnish the money 
to purchase cheap material fer window curtains. In 
a word, the room will assume a homelike appear- 
ance with its cheerful, helpful, motherly teacher as 
chief adornment. 

One can hardly stress too much the teacher’s 
personality. All other room adornments are pas- 
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sive; she is essentially active. A skillful use of her 
natural endowments or acquired graces is her sur- 
est means of fascinating the children whom she 
is to train and educate. Yet how often are these 
endowments or graces misused! 

Take facial expression, for instance. Does it not 
frequently tell in the wrong direction? Too great 
a consciousness of responsibility, worry, irritation, 
a grim determination to preserve order at all costs; 
any of these is likely to keep from the face that 
look of interest, that smile of encouragement, which 
would prove so helpful to both teacher and pupils. 

And the voice. Is it properly pitched, well mod- 
ulated? No teacher ever subdued her class by 
speaking so as to be heard above the din of her 
pupils. We have known many teachers, however, 
to bring quiet into the classroom by a brief, telling 
silence, followed by calm, subdued speech. 

And what about movement? Will not the re- 
sourceful teacher make her own carriage, postures, 
movements, serve as models for her class? 

Robert Louis Stevenson has written a sentence 
so applicable to teachers that we may be pardoned 
for quoting it. “For my part,” he writes, “I can 
see few things more desirable, after the possession 
of such radical qualities as honor and humour and 
pathos, than to have a lively and not a stolid coun- 
tenance; to have looks to correspond with every 
feeling; to be elegant and delightful in person, so 
that we shall please even in the intervals of active 
pleasing, and may never discredit speech with un- 
couth manners, or become unconsciously our own 
burlesques.” 

The two great divisions of a teacher’s work are 
discipline and the actual imparting of knowledge. 
In each, resourcefulness is a prime factor of suc- 
cess. 

Consider the question of discipline. How often 
may attention be secured by some simple expedient 
such as an apt quotation or a pleasing illustration. 
There is rather a good story told in a book called 
“Quick and Dead,” published by Longmans, Green 
and Company. The authors are two teachers whose 
names are not given. A set of students had been 
sent for practice to a large infants’ school. It was 
a hot day in summer and the forty or fifty babies 
who crowded the gallery to which one of the stu- 
dents was assigned, were in various stages of drow- 
siness or sleep. “The student glanced at her class, 
took in the situation, and then gave a quick look 
round the school. On the head mistress’ desk lay 
a large pair of scissors. The student took them, 
held them up before the nodding infants, and with 
a cheery ‘Look, Babies!’ proceeded to open them 
out very slowly. Every baby’s mouth, keeping pace 
with the movement of the scissors, slowly opened 
also, till and mouths alike were at full 
stretch. Then another ‘Now look, Babies!’ and she 
slowly closed the scissors, and little mouths doing 
likewise.” The class was at attention; resourceful- 
ness had saved the day. 

In the actual imparting of knowledge, the re- 
sourceful teacher must ever hold first place. How- 
ever careful one’s preparation, no lesson can be 
completely prepared. The unforseen and unex- 
pected will‘always arise and give to the live teacher 
her golden opportunities. A question, a blunder, 
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some trivial occurrence during the course of the 
lesson, seized upon and cleverly handled, will cause 
the lesson to live by enlisting the pupils as co-oper- 
ators in its teaching. We hear much of cold stor- 
age for material things. It might be well for us 
to have a mental cold storage wherein to keep for 
future service facts, incidents, quotations, anecdotes, 
jokes—anything and everything that will help us 
in our teaching. We shall not have any great dif- 
ficulty in making our collection. As Schramm tells 
us, in Browning’s “Pippa Passes”: “Keep but ever 
looking, whether with the body’s eye or the mind’s, 
and you will soon find something to look on!” 
Hence if we train well our vision, both physical 
and mental, we may hope to find, not only “some- 
thing”, but many things “to look on”; things that 
will be most useful to us in our work as teachers. 

But we must be on the alert to use our hoarded 
gains, and this alertness requires that we be able 
to penetrate the child-mind, to reach the point of 
contact between ourselves and our pupils. No small 
help will be a saving sense of humour that enables 
us to laugh with the children and thus often pre- 
vents their laughing at us. 

As to laughing, a rather helpful story is told in 
“Quick and Dead”, a book to which we have al- 
ready referred. 

A young teacher, giving a lesson on the elephant 
to a class of small boys, began to relate the well- 
worn tale of the elephant and the tailor. At once 
the entire class sang out: “We know that story.” 
The teacher smiled and said: “Well, listen, and if 
I make any slip raise your hands.” The tale con- 
tinued. “Then the tailor took up a pin and pricked 

...’ “Wrong!” shouted the class with a laugh. 
“It was a needle.” The teacher laughed, too, and 
won the hearts of her pupils. 

One might go on almost indefinitely summing up 
the advantages resulting to both teacher and pupils 
from resourcefulness, but such summing up would 
lead us too far afield. If we live and love our life 
as teachers, making it part of ourselves and our- 
selves part of it, then and only then will our pupils 
get the best that is in us. It is a hard life; surely, 
yes. But Robert Louis Stevenson tells us: “Things 
looked at patiently from one side after another 
generally end by showing a side that is beautiful.” 
And there is indeed a very beautiful side to teach- 
ing. We teachers are the laborers in the vineyard 
of the Lord. We dig and water and prune and 
prop. Nay more, we Catholic teachers, and Iet us 
hope many of our non-Catholic colleagues, pray 
God to bring to perfection the fruits committed to 
our care. Let us, then, not weary of our work, for 
it is a great and noble one; and the Head Master 
is ever with us to share the labor that we some- 
times find so hard. 

Yea, through the day so long and drear, 
Our Saviour and His Mother blest 

Are ever with us in our quest 

For souls to them surpassing dear, 





OLD WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE. 
By Sister Miriam, O. M. 

Mr. George N. Shuster has taken up the pen that Mr. 
James G. Huncker laid down, stripped it of its flourishes, 
invested it with a spiritual quality, and given us “The 
Catholic Spirit in Modern Literature”. This first book, 
the production of a mind almost as creative as it is criti- 


cal, contains the nucleus of genius which we look for in 
our “young intellectuals”. Indeed, in the very first chap- 
ter, as “The Days of Lost Tradition” pass vividly before 
us, we acknowledge a virile literary power. It is, in 
truth, the same old wine, but how different the bottle. 
With the assurance and fearlessness of one familiar with 
his subject, vast as that subject is, Mr. Shuster has given 
us a volume which marks an advance in modern Catholic 
literature. Unbiased thinkers will be grateful to him for 
having come out bravely and stated in no apologetic man- 
ner what is and what has ever been the Catholic Spirit. 
That it is primarily a spirit of joy, his sane optimism, as 
well as his iteration of the word “laughter”, leaves no 
doubt. 

It is only a step from “The Days of Lost Tradition” 
to “Kenelm Digby and His Discovery of the Past”. Mr. 
Shuster has interesting things to say in both. No one 
familiar with the works of Digby will wonder that this 
“gentlest of men” has betrayed the critic into using and 
quoting many superlatives. His books are “marvelously 
beautiful”; in them is found “priceless counsel”; every 
phase of nobleness is illustrated in “The Broad Stone of 
Honor”; and finally, “Digby the unforgettable, the mag- 
nificent dreamer”. Lovers of this delightful man will be 
glad that a little more light has been shed upon one who 
gloriously lighted up the Catholic past. 

From Kenelm Digby he passes to a sympathetic study 
of the manifold genius of Cardinal Newman. In three 
weighty chapters Mr. Shuster gives us intimate glimpses 
of Newman’s personality, thought, and writings. There 
is always the saint, “the mystery of sanctification in his 
private life making of his career a rounded whole”. 
Through all his crowded days 

“Christus’ love and his apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he followed it himselve”. 
These three chapters may be summed up in Mr. Schuster’s 
vwn words: “The personality of Newman was a religious 
force; his thinking was the bulwark of that force; and his 
artistry the reflection of the splendor of God seen through 
the windows of the world.” Later in describing Cardinal 
Wiseman, the author tells us how “The Leaders at Oxford 
and the Captains of the Church” brought forward the Catho- 
lic Spirit in the English world. He says: “The secret of 
his (Cardinal Wiseman’s) amazing success in the rebuilding 
ef the Catholic Church in England, was perhaps, his ability 
to show that a bishop might be a man.” 

Poetry, the lyric voice of the Catholic Spirit, makes itself 
heard in the next three chapters. If you doubt that Mr. 
Schuster is qualified to speak of those “who lend a precious 
sceing to the eye,” listen to-this: 

“The people who scoff at poetry as “beyond” them are 
really beyond the poets. They have locked their heavy 
doors to the sun; with a sudden taste for exclusiveness, 
they have shut out the skylark and the sky. The girl 
whispering to her doll is a poet because she has given 
reality to an image of the real; a boy whose wooden 
sword is the blade of Robert Lee has made, with a 
tremendous gesture, a drama of life and death.” 

And this: 

“Now as ever the man who derides verse is an un- 
grateful child; he ignores the moon because he is a 
slave to her image in his pocket, and what a man can 
put into his pocket and what he can put into his head 
is always the difference between beauty and material 
value.” 

“Poetry and Three Poets” treats of Coventry Patmore, 
Gerard Hopkins, and Aubrey De Vere, and these are more 
or less remotely akin to “Francis Thompson, the Master,” 
who “loved the dreams he drew, and if sometimes they closed 
in pain, knew that the artist, like the saint, must suffer in ex- 
piation for the ugliness of the world.” How expressively 
Mr. Schuster notes Thompson's return to prose! 

“When the temple of his song had been built, during 
one brief intensely creative period of power, the 
master grew weary and could no longer venture on the 
spires, among the bells.” 

He finds the measure of the man as a writer and as an indi- 
vidual in “Paganism, Old and New.” 

“The Inheritors’ are a select group, from the incompar- 
able Alice Meynell to the spontaneous Helen Parry Eden. 
Then follow “Ruskin, Pater, and the pre-Raphaelites” with 
their “grouping realization of the Catholic instinct,” and 
“The Chroniclers of Christendom,” “inspiring us with that 
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contemplativeness which is the goal of art.” It is not sur- 
prising to find Robert Hugh Benson studied discerningly, 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, paradoxica!ly, or Hilaire Belloc his- 
torically. But how one with no claim to Irish ancestry 
could capture the elusive “Voice of Ireland” and interpret 
it in terms of such rare beauty, is a mystery only to those 
unacquainted with Mr. Shuster. James Stephens, in “The 
Demi-gods” has given us a possible explanation. “We see 
what we are,” he says, “if we look with fear that which we 
behold is frightful; if we look with love then the colors of 
heaven are repeated to us from the ditch and dungeon.” You 
may carry the figure as far as you wish—fettered Ireland in 
the “dungeon” and her naturalists in the “ditch,” for Mr. 
Shuster admires the moral goodness of her George Moore, 
whilst he deplores his intellectual corruptness. 

The scantiness of “The American Contribution,” which fol- 
lows, is accounted for by the fact that we have no Alice 
Meynell nor Gilbert Chesterton, no Francis Thompson, nor 
Father Martindale. We are too young for that, but we are 
not too young to be proud of a Louise Guiney, an Agnes 
Repplier, and a Father Tabb. These and many other Ameri- 
can Catholic writers “have imaged the majesty of God in 
the simple things which surrounded them.” The common 
things they touched became not gold but beauty. 

If “The Catholic Spirit in Modern Literature” contained 
but the one matchless chapter entitled “Literature and Vistas 
of the Catholic Spirit,” it would still be a notable contribu- 
tion to critical letters. In this essay are mirrored all the 
qualities of Mr. Shuster’s brilliant style, a style characteristic- 
ally his own, in spite of the occasional touches which suggest 
the caustic pen of Agnes Repplier or the paradoxical pen of 
Gilbert Chesterton. The book as a whole evinces an erudi- 
tion, a comprehensiveness, and a critical judgment that are 
simply amazing. Occasionally, however, the author’s profuse- 
ness rises like a barrier between him and the reader forcing 
the latter to search for the conceled thought, but this happens 
rarely and only when one has been reading the book continu- 
ously for some time. His riotous exuberance of thought is 
so rare as to constitute a virtue. But best of all, it is re- 
freshing to come upon a writer eager to remove the “flimsy 
pink gauze” that has so successfully veiled our mental eyes, 
and even deceived many into thinking that “delicacy of sense- 
perception and satiety of sense-experience are guiding prin- 


ciples of art.” This is Mr. Shuster’s noble mission as opposea 
to Mr. Huncker’s. 


THE PROJECT METHOD. 
Dominic H. Schuler. 


The project method derives its name from the “pro- 
jects” that are the basis of courses of instruction in in- 
dustrial arts embodied in our school system. In house- 
hold arts, in manual training, in agricultural courses, in 
vocational schools, in technical schools, the work is cen- 
tered around certain practical problems; and the student’s 
interest is a powerful motive for acquiring the knowledge 
necessary for the solution. 

The conditions of the work are such as to stimulate 
thought on the part of the learner, to induce the teacher 
to give the instruction in the most direct and informal 
manner, confining it to a practical minimum; and sub- 
sequently, carefully organizing for future use, vital in- 
formation incident to the project. 

There is some uncertainty concerning the meaning and 
scope of the term “project.” Dr. Stevenson, in his book 
“The Project Method of Teaching,” devotes more than 
one hundred pages to the definition of the term. For 
the average reader it is not easy to appreciate the dis- 
tinctions he makes between projects and other types of 
practical problems, especially in view of his formidable 
array of quotations presenting various opinions of leading 
. educators. 

Among the most notable is a quotation, in which Dr. 
Kilpatrick defines a project as “a complete act (or ex- 
perience) which the agent projects, purposes and (within 
certain limits) sees through completion.” The definition 
is too narrow. It would exclude all but original pro- 
jects, but there can be no doubt that a project originat- 
ing with the learner is invested with a superlative interest 
that is a most powerful stimulus for study. 

The writer has in mind a project of his boyhood, viz: 
the making of a toy vessel. He spent days observing 
the rigging of sailing vessels in the harbor; he spent hours 
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shaping the boat, incidentally learning the use of tools and 
the qualities of materials; he spent much earnest thought 
in learning means of securing a stable equilibrium so that 
the boat would not tip in the water. 

It was one of the most valuable efforts of his life. 
He not only learned the names and use of every part of 
a ship, but was brought in contact with many people, 
and especially close to his father to whom the project 
was a challenge to instruct his boy. What happy discus- 
sions we had! What a wide range of topics we covered, 
relating to management of a ship, the life on board, the 
commerce it carried, the lands it visited! 

Would it be advisable to attempt in a class what was 
possible in a well equipped carpenter shop, where the 
learner enjoyed the undivided attention of a loving father, 
who was a skillful artisan and a man of unusual intelli- 
gence and resourcefulness? Would it be feasible to have 
every one in a class of fifty pupils work on an original 
project, even if all of the projects were within the scope 
of the course of study? 

Enthusiasts must not lose sight of the limitations of 
the project method. Not every project will challenge the 
interest of every pupil; and some who are interested in 
a physical or intellectual project because they are eager 
to get a result are not keen to make the necessary effort 
to organize and formulate the knowledge incidentally 
acquired. : 

The principles upon which the project method is based 
are strong factors in all the work of a modern school 
At the beginning of the final chapter of his book, “Pro- 
ject Work in Education,” Dr. Stockton says: “It is hoped 
that the reader will not make the mistake of looking on 
this monograph as a book on industrial art.” 4 

It is important to indicate how the use of the project 
method in industrial educations has influenced work in 
other studies; to what extent the method is applicable 
to academic work; and what reorganization of the curri- 
culum may be involved. 

One effect has been to hasten the elimination of ob- 
solete and extravagant features in text books and reduce 
the units of academic work to an indispensible minimum. 
In the work in language in elementary schools, concrete 
practical problems growing out of the child’s experience 
have been emphasized; and formal grammar reduced to 
a minimum relegated to the three upper grades. In geog- 
raphy, there has been a wider application of methods 
of observation ,imaginatiion, and reasoning, so strongly 
advocated by Colonel Parker, and exemplified in his 
classical book, “A Trip Up the Wisconsin River.” There 
is a strong tendency to present other school problems 
from a concrete side, appealing to the experience of 
learner before attempting to formulate definitions, rules, 
and principles which formerly were too often a mere 
matter of memory. 

In the high school there is a strong trend to base 
work, especially in science, on units involving projects 
and other practical problems. 

The most decided change has been the extension of 
the méthods of the kindergarten to work of primary 
grades, as evidenced by three notable book, recently 
published. Miss Krakowitzer in her book, “Projects in 
Primary Grades,” discusses the matter from her own rich 
experience as a primary teacher. A very interesting ex- 
periment in the model department of the Trenton State 
Normal School, under the direction of Dr. Margaret E. 
Wells, is set forth and ably discussed by her in her book, 
“A Project Curriculum.” In_ the Milwaukee Public 
Schools there is in use a very suggestive and valuable 
manual on “Projects and Games for Primary Grades, 
prepared by Assistant Superintendent Miss Margaret 
Canty with the collaboration of primary teachers under 
her supervision. 

There is a widespread and progressive movement to 
extend the project method to many phases of academic 
work that can be presented in units based on projects 
or practical problems which shall challenge the interest 
of the learner as do the material problems of industrial 
education. The ultimate developments can not be fore- 


seen at the present time but unless the knowledge thus 
acquird by the learner is properly clarified and formally 
organized, one of the principal purposes of education will 
not be achieved. 
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CAN LITERATURE BE TAUGHT? 
By Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. 


He who would put the above question to any 
high school teacher of English in the hope of re- 
ceiving an unhesitating “yes”, must have no expe- 
rience of what it means to graft in youthful minds 
fair thoughts in fitting forms expressed, and a 
very poor prospect indeed for visualizing the tragic 
import of that innocent-looking phrase,—‘teaching 
high school English”. 

Those who are acquainted with the rather dis- 
couraging conditions which confront the teacher of 
English nowadays, not the least of which is the 
prevailing low standards of oral speech, know some- 
thing of the terribly exhausting and too often boot- 
less labor and struggle involved in developing in 
high school pupils even a moderately rational sense 
and appreciation of the charm, the beauty, and the 
power embodied in the great “classics” of English 
Literature. 

To expect an unqualified affirmative to the query 
under these circumstances would argue a super- 
ficial view of the general educational situation in 
our country today as well as of the very critical 
problem in our high school courses, namely, the 
cause or causes of the failure which marks the 
teaching of English in many of our secondary 
schools. The teacher who has not as yet given up 
all hope of seeing “ere long” a change for the better 
in spoken and in written English will, no doubt, 
grantn that literature can be taught even to the re- 
fractory high school student, provided the teacher 
be competent in the full sense of this word and that 
the iearner be properly prepared for the high task 
set for him. 

This dual condition is indispensable to the right 
teaching of literature as well as to the effective 
teaching of any other subject within, or outside of 
the regular school program. 

Teaching and learning are complementary acts. 
They require, therefore, reciprocal effort on the part 
of the teacher and the learner. No great progress 
can be made in the study of literature unless both 
recognize the importance of keeping this principle 
in view. This reciprocal interest in the study of 
literature presupposes in the teacher not only an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the history of literature in 
genetal, but also a clear insight into the causes of 
the great intellectual moral and social movements 
which have determined the typical forms and the 
varied technique of English literature in particular. 

His studies along these lines should help him to 
find actual evidences of the influence‘of such epoch- 
making movements on the writings of authors who 
lived in those stirring times and on those of a later 
period. The special eeniaileamaaes requisite 
for his success. as a teacher may be summed up as 
follows: a cultivated taste for the beautiful in art 
and a feeling attuned to the ever changing yet ever- 
charming beauties of dear old Mother Earth with 
the broad bending skies above her and the bound- 
less blue waters beneath; a mind capable of judg- 
ing an author’s work not by the shifting popular 
standards of the hour, but by the unchanging canons 
of genuine artistic achievement; a kindly sympa- 
thetic outlook on the petty ambitions, the little 
vanities, the omnipresent faults and foibles of fel- 


low-men, and that crowning grace of the teacher, 
the power of discerning in the homely fable, the 
romantic story, the haunting lyric, or the glorious 
epic, the transmuted forms of living beauty that are 
the rare delight of all who have eyes to see the 
wondrous vision of Truth, and ears to hear the en- 
trancing strains to which the master artists of liter- 
ature join their noblest themes. 

Under the direction of such a master the accepted 
models of English prose and poetry may easily be- 
come for the student the source of the richest cul- 
ture and highest moral inspiration. 

When the teacher has made sure that the learner 
has gained some knowledge of the ordinary types 
of English composition and that at least an elemen- 
tary training in Rhetoric the reading of the “clas- 
sic” usually assigned to first year high school pupils 
may confidently be taken up. The program of the 
“classics” may be read and studied as at present 
force, recognizes the importance of arousing the in- 
terest of the pupil at the very outset; hence just 
emphasis is laid on the psychological aspect of the 
reading problem as applied to adolescent youth. 
At this critical transitional period, the minds of the 
young heroes and heroines are aglow with fine en- 
thusiasm for all manner of glorious exploits and 
romantic adventures in that wondrous far-off land 
where admired throngs of worshippers press on to 
pay due homage to the high enthroned immortal 
few, for daring deeds and mighty victories ’mid toils 
and dangers won. Stories that present to the youth- 
ful imagination the elements of wonder, mystery, 
adventure, in connection with types of personal 
character that appeal to the real or the imagined 
interests of young readers, offer the right material 
and the proper opportunity to both the teacher and 
the learner, for developing the sense of literary 
values and right standards of literary appreciation. 
Such pleasing typical stories as “Treasure Island”, 
“The Spy”, “Ivanhoe”, “A Tale of Two Cities”, 
“Rip Van Winkle”, “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
are rightly regarded as suitable reading matter for 
the beginner in literature. For some of the higher 
elements of reflective thought and literary expres- 
sion, “The Ancient Mariner”, “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal”, “As You Like It”, with a group of short 
narrative and descriptive poems such as a “Paul 
Revere’s Ride”, “Evangeline”, Sohrab and Rustum” 
or “Atalanta’s Race”, might well be chosen to give 
the pupil a fairly extensive view of the field of in- 
terest he has entererd. 

In class teaching as in individual teaching, the 
primary aim should be to secure a right under- 
standing and appreciation of the author’s meaning. 
Pointed questions looking to this ‘end and open 
discussions are valuable factors in revealing the 
purpose and aim of the author’s work. It is advis- 
able, however, to interrupt the reading as little as 
possible. In reading aloud as well as in silent read- 
ing, the learner should not be distracted, and there- 
by be deprived of the pleasure that will surely be 
his if he be allowed to read attentatively. It is a 
good practice to have the learner read aloud some 
of the more striking passages or portions of the 
“classics”. Some corrections or explanations may 
be necessary in these cases. As a rule, however, 
the better course to follow is to ignore for the time 
being the minor faults in interpretation, and call 
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attention to them at the close of the reading period. 


The questions and discussions should be so con- 
ducted that the student may shortly come to under- 
stand that literature is not a something standing 
afar off from the facts of his own daily experience 
not a make believe world of fantastic dreams peo- 
pled by the “airy nothings” of the writer’s brain; 
but, that it is in very truth the unfolding of the story 
of human lives all compacted of the trials, the sor- 
rows, the petty ambitions and the ennobling aspira- 
tions, the mingled good and bad of human thought 
and action running into the ever-widening channels 
of man’s waking thoughts, as he vainly tries to 
penetrate the mystery of his own personal life and 
destiny. All the questioning and arguments which 
the study of a “classic” may suggest should be 
made to turn on this pregnant truth,—that litera- 
ture is a revelation of the inmost feelings of the 
human heart; a faithful transcript of the inner world 
of personal motive, of pasionate desire for all things 
good and pure and satisfying to the human soul, 
a living drama in which the “characters” are not 
mere puppet players, but human souls struggling 
hopefully always to reach their destined end and 
way. 

Minute biographical details and comparative 
analysis of style and method may well be postponed 
to a later day, as the minor importance when com- 
pared with the chief purpose which the teacher 
should always keep in view; that is, to instill into 
the student’s mind and heart an abiding intention 
to go on exploring the wonderful realms of truth 
and beauty he has entered; to make him feel that 
in the perusal of the best in literature, he is actual- 
ly enjoying the richest treasures which the great 
minds of the past have bequeathed to their fellow- 
men of every age and country. 


The too intensive study of an author’s style and 
method, or the excessive use of textual criticism is 
not adapted to the cultivation of the kind of inter- 
est which the wise teacher of literature aims to 
develop in his pupils. The young student has not 
yet reached the stage of literary culture at which 
the niceties of rhetorical skill and the finer graces 
of diction result in suggestions of beauty, delicacy, 
and power. The study of literary “effects” and the 
methods of producing them are matters which con- 
cern the accomplished literary critic, not the novice 
in things literary. The too liberal use of textual 
notes and comments may easily induce that narrow 
analytic point of view which prevents the learner 
from rising to. the higher levels of appreciation 
where he might enjoy the rare delights awaiting 
him who reads in order to feel rather than to know 
the secret of the charm, the beauty, and the com- 
pelling power embodied in the great masterpieces 
of the mother tongue. 


That wonderful secret is the guerdon of the learn- 
er and the tutor who diligently seeks for the under- 
lying main thought, sentiment, motive and purpose 
that may be found in every worth while literary 
achievement. A few searching questions, or an oc- 
casional comment, or a brief explanation will often 
be quite sufficient to suggest to the pupil the proper 
“lead” to the central thought, or to the particular 
phase of the truth which a given poem, story, essay, 
or drama presents. - 
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Under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher, the 
models of English prose and poetry may easily be- 
come for the student a source of the ripest culture 
and the noblest inspiration. 


When the teacher has made sure that the learner 
has gained some knowledge of the ordinary types 
of English composition and of the elements of Rhe- 
toric, the reading of the “classics” may be taken 
up. The program of reading and study now fol- 
lowed by such pupils recognizes the importance of 
arousing their interest at the very outset. Hence, 
due emphasis is laid on the psychological aspect of 
the reading problem as applied to adolescent youth. 


At this critical transitional period, the minds and 
hearts of the young people are all aglow with en- 
thusiasm for all manner of glorious exploits and 
romantic adventures in some wondrous far-off land 
where admiring throngs acclaim the brave hero or 
heroine, and crown with honor and undying fame 
the doer of the glorious deed. 

Stories that give free play to the fervid youthful 
imagination, that open to it the realms of wonder 
and mystery, that appeal to the boy’s fine impulses 
to do the right and brave thing despite the odds 
against him, or to the girl’s innate tendency to com- 
fort the victims of poverty, sorrow or distress, offer 
the right material and the opportunity to both 
teacher and pupil to develop a sense of literary 
values and thus determine for themselves the proper 
standard of choice in the broad field of general 
literature. 

This phase of the “problem” is fairly provided for 
in the prescribed high school course. Such typical 
stories as “Treasure Island”, “The Spy”, “Rip Van 
Winkel”, “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”, Ivan- 
hoe”, and “A tale of Two Cities”, are rightly enough 
regarded as suitable reading matter for the beginner 
in English literature. As a help to the pupil’s un- 
derstanding of some of the higher elements of re- 
flective thought combined with picturesque literary 
expression, the program offers “The Ancient Mari- 
ner”, Dicken’s “Christmas Carol”, “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal”, “Grays Elegy”, with a group of short 
narratives and descriptive poems such as “Paul 
Revere’s Ride”, “Sohrab and Rustum”, “Atalanta’s 
Race”, “Evangeline”, and Stevenson’s “An Island 
Voyage”, are well-chosen types of the kind of litera- 
ture which responds to the romantic feelings and 
heroic aspirations of growing youth, while they give 
ample occasion to the teacher for stimulating the 
pupils’ interest in cultivating the fascinating field 
which these first excursions into the realms of 
thought and fancy open to their enjoyment. 


Thus, in the “Vision of Sir Launfal”, the ques- 
tion, “What is the cMef truth set forth in the poem”, 
should be regarded as the keynote of interest 
throughout the entire reading. When the learner 
has at length found the answer to this question in 
the chastened spirit of the knight who 

“Remembered in what haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie,” 


he has already made good progress in the way of 
appreciating the poet’s theme and tapped a new 
source of inspiration whence will flow the whole- 
some delights which always reward those who have 
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learned to read thoughtfully. 

So too, when in the ’rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
he learns that light and peace and ineffable joy 
enter the soul of the hapless man only after he has 
purged him of his guilt, he has gained the point 
of view whence he may see and appreciate the im- 
pressive truth which the poem is intended to re- 
veal, that 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

The discovery of the soul message which the 
poet, the dramatist, the essayist and the novelist 
would drive home to the heart as well as to the 
mind of the reader lies at the root of all effective 
teaching of the “classics”. In so far as student and 
teacher set their course by this guiding principle 
the reading of the master works will yield the rich 
and rare blessings of spiritual culture and superior 
mental power. 

To the: question, “Can Literature be taught”, an 
emphatic affirmative will always be given by the 
teacher who subordinates the study of literary 
forms, methods and “rhetorical effects” to the most 
important need of the pupils, that is, to assimilate 
them to understand why and how the novel, the 
play, or the essay comes into personal moral rela- 
tions with man’s highest permanent interests. 


PIANO OFFER FOR INSTITUTIONS. 

Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for many years through its institution De- 
partment has offered special, confidential prices to the 
clergy, religious communities, and schools, on the cele- 
brated Steger Pianos, Player-Pianos and Phonographs. 

This special proposition is of particular interest in view 
of the high standing of the Steger institution in the music 
industry. 

Steger Pianos, Player-Pianos, and Phonographs have 
gained a world-wide reputation for artistic, musical and 
constructive excellence: Thousands and thousands of mu- 
sicians and music lovers own Steger instruments and 
recommend them to their friends. The Steger institution 
was established over 40 years ago. 

The immense Steger factoriés, located at Steger, Illinois 
(where the Lincoln and Dixie Highways meet), which are 
said to be the largest piano factories in the world, are 
well equipped to turn out the very finest work at mini- 
mum production cost. If the size of its plant were the 
only index of its greatness, the Steger institution would 
still occupy a commanding position in the piano world, 
its factories, including lumber yards, covering more than 
32 acres. 

Steger, Illinois, is unique among municipalities as it is 
the only “Piano City”. It has been pronounced by lead- 
ing authorities on civic matters a model city of its class. 
In the farsighted plans for its development, in the num- 
ber of its schools, churches and public buildings, it offers 
every advantage which goes to make up a prosperous and 
contented community. 


COMPENDIUM OF ACADEMIC RELIGION. 


(Continued from Page 355) 
America for the education of female youth, consisted of 
two rooms, the larger being sixteen feet square. The next 
spring two more Ursulines came from France to give 
their much needed help in the work of transforming the 
wild little Algonquins into fervent little lambs of Christ’s 
fold. For thirty-three years did Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation continue her apostolic work among the 
Indians during which time she wrote several text-books 
in French, Huron, and Algonquin. But early in January 
1672, she was attacked by a serious illness, but she was 
spared until April, and on the eve of our Blessed Lady’s 
month, April 30, 1672 Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
went to receive the reward of her thirty-three years of 
self-sacrifice in the vineyard of the Master. 











STEGER SONG BOOK 


of 111 
tavonite Selections 


{ Community Singing 
for Home Happiness 
School Exercises 

Edited by Dr. J. Lewis BROWNE 
This is just the book you need. A comprehensive 
collection of old and new favorite songs—patriotic 
numbers, folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 
For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 
keys, correctly arranged. 

Complete with words and music 

Selected paper and careful printing make this book 
easily readable. Priced so low that all schools can 
afford to give one to every pupil. 


Send for a copy today 
PRICES: 100 copies, Tce each 
(f. o. b. Chicaro). $1.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Single copies 
(and less than dozen lots) 10c¢ 
each, prepaid. 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 
309 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Project Method, Socialized 


Recitation and Motivation 
are the basis of the ProyEctT EDITION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 


Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Problem-Project Plans for teaching all the 
subjects in the elementary grades 


These new methods are absolutely essential to 
modern teaching. 


Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators every 
where 
Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 
200,000 sets now in daily use 


See Review P 235 Oct. 1920 issue, also P 543 
March 1921 issue of this Journal 


Examine the work at our expense 


School Methods Publishing Company c. &. J: 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send prepaid your expense, complete set Public School 

| Methods-Project Edition-subject to 30 days examination. If wedo 
not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If 

| we desire to keep, it will pay $38.75 at the rate of $7.75 per month 
| Hi » Pay all within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of 








Geography for Beginners. By Edith 
P. Shepherd, Principal of the War- 
ren and Avalon Park Schools, Chi- 
cago. Cloth, 209 pages. Price, 90 
cents net. Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The old notion of a child’s lessons 
in geography as having to do with 
learning the names of rivers and 
capes and islands, and reciting lists 
of states and their capitals, and pre- 
paring onesself to tell how various 
countries are bounded on the north 
and the south and the east and the 
west, is flouted by the attractive and 
practical work which is the subject 
of this review. Mrs. Shepherd has 
taught geography for seventeen years 
in the elementary schools, and has 
learned a way of introducing it to 
her pupils that enlists their interest 
and gives them knowledge which they 
can grasp and which their memories 
are likely to retain, leaving instruc- 
tion regarding maps for later years. 
There is not a map in the book, but 
it contains no fewer than 136 half- 
tone pictures. The letter-press is de- 
voted to discussions under the follow- 
ing heads: “Where We Live”, “How 
Houses Are Built’, “Heat and Light”, 
“The Clothing We Wear”, “Our Food 
and Drink”, “How People Work for 
One Another”. Under “Our Food and 
Drink” there are twenty subdivisions, 
each describing the uses of a staple 
commodity and going on in simple 
language to tell where it comes from 
and how it is produced. The other 
general topics are similarly developed. 
A class conducted through this vol- 
ume by a competent teacher will have 
acquired a surprisingly large volume 
of useful information, and will also 
have made some progress in learning 
how to think. 


A Latin Dictionary for High School 
Students. A Book Giving the 
Fundamental Meanings of the 2,100 
Words Most Commonly Used in 
First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Year Latin, Together With Drill 
Tables for Quick Memorizing Each 
Year’s Vocabulary, and Sufficient 
Exercises to Give the Student In- 
dependent Power to Master Sylli- 
bication, Accent and a Correct Pro- 
nunciation. By S. Dwight Arms, 
Head of the Department of Ancient 
Languages, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 
Cloth, 131 pages. Price, 80 cents 
net. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 

The labors of teachers and students 
of Latin will be lightened by this 
book, which is correct in theory and 
practical application. In consulting 
an ordinary Latin dictionary the be- 
ginner frequently is confused by the 
number of meanings appended to the 
word. Here an arrangement has been 
adopted by which he will find at a 
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glance the meaning he wants. In this 
department of its use the book will 
be valued as a time-saver. It pos- 
sesses another important merit, pre- 
senting a carefully devised scheme for 
drill on the fundamental sounds of the 
Latin language, whereby uniformity 
and accuracy of pronunciation will be 
imparted to classes using the book. 


Herald of Christ, Louis Bourdaloue, 
S. J., King of Preachers and Preach- 
er of Kings. «a Portrait. By John 
C. Reville, S. J., Ph. D., Associate 
Editor of “America”, Sometime 
Professor of Sacred Eloquence, St. 
Stanislaus College, Macon, Ga., 
Lecturer on “The Philosophy of 
Literature” in the Fordham Uni- 
versity Graduate School. Cloth, 
208 pages. Price, $1.75 net. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New 
York. 

For thirty-four years, at the time 
when France was in respect of power 
and culture in the very front of the 
nations of the earth, Louis Bourda- 
loue was the foremost preacher in 
France. Before Louis XIV. he 
preached twelve series of sermons. 
So wonderful was his eloquent reason- 
ing that the Grand Monarch was 
never wearied. The handsome little 
volume under review furnishes a 
spirited picture of the famous preach- 
er and of the time in which he lived. 
The book is embellished with portraits 
of noted characters of the period. It 
is admirably written, and not only 
portrays a conspicuous era in the his- 
tory of the past, but contains a vital 
message for the men and women of 
the present age. 


Literature and Life. Book One. By 
Edwin Greenlaw, Kenan Professor 
of English, University of North 
Carolina; William H. Elson, Author 
Elson Readers and Good English 
Series, and Christine M. Keck, 
Head Union Junior High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Cloth, 582 
pages. Price, $1.80 net. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

Literature and Life. Book Two. By 
Edwin Greenlaw and_ Clarence 
Stratton, Director of English in 
High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cloth, 626 pages. Price, $1.92 net. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

These volumes are the first of a 
series of four presenting a course in 
literature for secondary schools, the 
basis of which is a body of material 
that has been tested for years by 
teachers in every part of the country. 
The editorial apparatus is excellent, 
and the student finds himself provid- 
ed not only with typical classics rang- 
ing in time from the age of Homer 
to the present, but also with adequate 
equipment for the scudy of the history 
of American and English iiteraiure 
and elementary literary criticism. So 
fully are the masterpieces required for 
admission to college under the con- 
ference plan represented in these 
books that it will be unnecessary for 
separate classics to be purchased 
where they are used. At the same 
time the representation of the best 
contemporaneous authors is very 
large. So generous is the provision 
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of material that teachers will find 
wide latitude for condensation and 
omission. When the set is completed 
there will be one volume for each 
year in the high school course. It is 
safe to predict that at the end of their 
courses few who have used these 
books will feel like parting with them, 
as is the rule with ordinary text- 
books, for they possess permanent 
value entitling them to a place on the 
shelves of the private library. 


Catechism of the “Summa Theologica” 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. For the 
Use of the Faithful. by KR. P. 
Thomas, O. P., Master in Theolo- 
gy, Member of the Roman Academy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Formerly 
Professor of St. Thomas at the 
Collegio Angelico, Rome; Now Re- 
gent of Studies at St. Maximin, 
France. Adapted from the French 
and Done Into English by Aelred 
Whitacre, O. P. Cloth, 315 pages. 
Price $2. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 

Commending the work of Father 
Pegues, the following language was 
used by his holiness Pope Benedict 
XV.: “The manifold honors paid by 
the Holy See to St. Thomas Aquinas 
exclude forever any doubt from the 
minds of Catholics with regard to his 
being raised up by God as the Master 
of Doctrine to be followed by the 
Church through all ages. It was 
therefore fitting that the singular wis- 
dom of the Holy Doctor should be 
made accessible not only to the clergy 
but to the faithful in general, and to 
whomsoever desired to make a deep- 
er study of the things of religion; 
for, in very truth, the nearer one ap- 
proaches to the light, so much the 
more is one enlightened.” 


Ancient Rome. The lives of Great 
Men. 3y Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
Cloth, 159 pages. Price, 85 cents, 
net, Oxford University Press, 
Américan Branch, New York. 

The lives are those of Brutus and 
‘Larquin, Lucretia, Mucius, Cloelia, 
Regulus, Marcus Curtius, Coriolanus, 
Volumnia, Pyrrhus, Fabricius Hamil- 
car, Hannibal, Flaminius, Fabius, Mar- 
cellus, the Scipios, the Cracchi, Cato, 
Marius, Drusus, Sulla, Mithridates, 
Lucullus, Pompeius, Crassus, Ciciro 
and Caesar. They are related with 
Spirit, in excellent English. The nu- 
merous illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of places and Roman antiqui- 
ties. Asa setting for the biographies 
there is a running thread of narrative 
which leaves the reader with a very 
vivid impression of the outline of 
Roman history. 


Practical ‘Chemistry. By 


Lyman C. 
Newell, Ph. D., (Johns Hopkins), 
Professor of Chemistry, Boston 
University. Cloth, 543 pages. Price, 

D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 

This is a new text, prepared by a 
competent hand, presenting in simple 
language the essentials of chemistry 
in the light of Twentieth Century in- 
vestigation and their application in 
the field of industry. In the prepara- 
tion of this work, Dr. Newell has en- 
listed the co-operation of conductors 
of laboratories attached to industrial 





plants. By this means he has been 
enabled to present the results of spe- 
cial investigation by which quantity 
and quality of output have been in- 
creased and expense of production re- 
duced. There are aspects in which 
the book is unique, and it is practica- 
ble and reliable throughout, as all the 
exercises it proposes have been tested 
and found to be within the limits and 
time of ordinary high school classes. 


Self-Help English Lessons. Third 
Book. By Julia Helen Wohlfarth 
and John J. Mahoney. Illustrated 
by Frederick Richardson. Cloth, 
392 pages. Price, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

Miss Wohlfarth was formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Prof. Mahoney is Direc- 
tor of Extension Courses for the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
and Boston University. Both colla- 
borators are favorably known in the 
field of educational authorship. It 


would be hard to find a book better 
adapted than the volume under review 
to the purposes it is aimed to fulfill, 


Story Hour Readings. Fourth Year. 
By E. C. Hartwell, M. A. M. Ped., 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, 
New York. Illustrations by George 
Varian, E. A. Furman, B. Westma- 
cott, E. B. Comstock, and others. 
Cloth, 367 pages. Price, 
American Book Company, 
York. 

Of the series, one volume of which 
is described above, the Catholic School 
Journal has received this and each of 
the four which succeed it, namely, 
those respectively intended for the 
Fifth, the Sixth, the Seventh, and the 
Eighth Year. In outward aspect, all 
are alike, neatly and _ substantially 
bound, but slightly differing in thick- 
ness, the number of pages ranging 
from 399 to 432. All are well made, 
the print legible, the illustrations nu- 
merous, spirited and artistic. Every 
detail of mechanical execution is 
worthy of praise. The _ selections 
which comprise the text cover a wide 
range, and have been chosen and 
grouped with rare judgment. Many 
are old favorites, others have been 
taken from recent contributions to 
standard literature; several are from 
the leading newspapers of the day, for 
one of the objects held in view by 
the compiler has been to inspire his 
young readers with appreciation of 
every description of good writing. 
There is reading for pleasure and 
reading for instruction. The estab- 
lishment of good reading habits is 
constantly kept in mind. In one of 
his prefaces the compiler observes, 
“Silent reading is entitled to a large 
place in our teaching, but it certainly 
should not displace drill in oral read- 
ing, memorization, word study, or 
dramatic action.” The books are rich 
in patriotic content and in matter em- 
phasizing the worth of individual and 
social virtues. Many of the _ selec- 
tions are supplemented with illumin- 
ating biographical and historical in- 
formation regarding the authors cited 
and their subjects. Throughout the 
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series are sprinkled practical sugges- 
tions and miscellaneous helps for the 
teacher as well as for the student. 


The Lady of the Lake (In Six Can- 
tos). By Sir Walter Scott. With 
Notes. Stiff paper covers, 204 pages. 
Price, Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston. 

The text is legible and the notes 
are copious and informing. The edi- 
tion will be welcomed for use in 
schools as well as by solitary stu- 
dents. 


Evangeline. A Tale of Acadie. By 
Henry W. Longfellow. With Pre- 
fatory and Explanatory Notes. 
Stiff paper covers, cloth back, 127 
pages. Price, Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston. 
Besides the notes, there is a map 

of Acadia from an old print. There 

is also a biographical notice of Long- 
fellow. The text will be useful in 
schools. 


1,600 Drill Exercises in Corrective 
English. By O. M. Hanna, Instruc- 
tor in English, River Falls State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wis- 
consin, and Joseph S. Taylor, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of the New 
York City Public Schools. Cloth, 
72 pages. Price, Noble and 
Noble, New York. 

Intended “not to supersede gram- 
mar, but to offer exercises for the 
application of the laws of grammar”, 
this book contains a collection of 
drills on the parts of speech in which 
experience shows that pupils are most 
likely to fall into error. A number 
of pages are left blank, with the ex- 
pectation that teachers will find them 
useful for the insertion of exercises 
for the correction of errors peculiar 
to their respective classes in English, 
which may not have received atten- 
tion in the book. The little volume is 
unpretentious, but may be commended 
as excellently practical—directed as it 
is to the application of the reliable 
method of “learning by doing”. 


The Mountain School-Teacher. By 
Melville Davisson Post, Author of 
“Uncle Abner”, etc. Cloth, 197 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. 
This is a narrative of a young man 

who appears in a neighborhood in the 

Kentucky back country as the teacher 

of a district school and finds himself 

out of sympathy with the doctor and 
the nondescript canting minister and 
the school trustee with whom he 
comes into contact, but on terms of 
friendly understanding with the little 
children and the homely women-folk 
of the region. There would seem to 
be no harm in this. But as the tale 

progresses the reader becomes im- 

pressed with the conviction that its 

author is endeavoring to convey to 
him the impression that the School 

Teacher is the Savior, returned to 

earth. There are many who will re- 

gard the work as evidence of irrever- 
ent presumption on the author’s part, 
and discover nothing to excuse, him. 

The man who wrote “The Servant in 

the House”, possessed genius and was 

able to impart distinction to a story 
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Fireproof-400 Rooms 

One of the chief hotels in Chicago. 
It supplies at moderate cost every ac- 
commodation known to modern hotel 
keeping. The central location insures 
convenient access to every part of the 
city. Commitee rooms with capacity 
of 30 to 400. 


JOHN C. O’NEILL, Manager 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


167 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


A clean modern and respectable 
hotel. Rates as low as $2.00. 
Conveniently located. 


We guarantee 
First class material 
Reasonable prices 
Prompt shipments 
Laboratory specimens, apparatus, 
microscopes, chemicals, and 
microscope slides. 


Catologues sent on request. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


106 Edgerton Street RocHEestTer, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents, stamps. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
Woman’s Home Companion, each $1.50 a yr. 

Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year, trial 
cony, for 8 cents stamps 

McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 a year. 


You may order any Magazines from me. 


JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 
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of this kind. If “The Mountain 
School-Teacher” recalls “The Servant 
in the House”, it may be “because it 
is so different”. 


The Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias. 
Remarkable Manifestations. By the 
Rev. Baron von Kleist, Le 2. 
Translated by E. F. Reeve. Cloth, 
784 pages. Price, $1.25 net. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. 

Until the 30th of March, 1919, the 
parish church of the little town of 
Limpias, on the north coast of Spain, 
was unknown to the world outside. 
Since that time it has been visited by 
nearly 400,000 people. The manifesta- 
tions of the Crucifix of Limpias, which 
have attracted attention from all parts 
of the world, are described in detail 
in this book. The volume is illus- 
trated with beautifully executed 
photo-engravings of the Crucifix, the 
Limpias parish church and the town 
of Limpias. 


High School Geography. By R. H. 
Whitbeck, Professor of Geography 
in the University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth, 577 pages. Price, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Not only are the essentials of the 

formerly separated subjects of physi- 

cal geography and commercial geog- 
raphy presented in Professor Whit- 
beck’s text, but they are set forth in 
logical co-ordination. The chapter 
on the materials of the earth’s crust 
is followed by one on the mineral re- 
sources and industries of the United 

States. The chapter on weathering 

includes a discussion of soil, and is 

followed by a chapter on the agricul- 
tural industries of the United States. 

The chapter on the physical features 

of rivers is followed by one on the 

historical and economic aspects of 

American rivers, and this by another 

dealing with six great rivers in other 

lands and their part in the life of 
the countries to which they belong. 

When mountains are described, atten- 

tion is directed to the subject of 

“Mountains and Man”; and half of 

the space assigned to the topic of 

“Climate” concerns the effect of cli- 

mate on man and his affairs. Intend- 

ed for Americans, the book gives this 
country first place and the lion’s share 
of space; yet there is a good setting 
of facts relating to the world at large 
and the parts of the world with which 
the people of this country are chiefly 
concerned by reason of politics or 
commerce. The maps are small, but 
well made and sufficiently numerous. 


Brief History of Modern Europe, 
from 1814 to the Great War. By 
William Glover. Cloth, 232 pages. 
Price, $1.20 net. World Book Com- 
Pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

This, also, is one of “The Founda- 
tion History Series”, but by another 
author than the ancient and modern 
histories, and differing from them in 
the particular that its illustrations are 
confined to maps. It is distinctly 
English in point of view. On page 
219, speaking of the World War, it 
attributes to M. Klotz, French Minis- 
ter of Finance, the computation that 
“the total cost to the world of the 
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war was not less than two hundred 
millions of dollars”. Evidently not 
millions but billions is what is meant. 
However, the book is useful as a com- 
pact, by no means exhaustive, review 
of the past hundred years in Europe. 


The Wonder Story. The Birth and 
Childhood of the Infant Jesus in 
Word and Picture, Simply Told for 
Children. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. Stiff covers, cloth back; 12 
pages. Price, 

Brothers, New York. 

Printed in colors, on cardboard, the 
illustrations are noteworthy in compo- 
sition and execution. The text is in 
large, bold type. This is a choice 
holiday or birthday gift book for chil- 
dren of tender years. 


The “Summa Theologica” of St. 
Thomas Aquinus. Third Part (Sup- 
plement), QQ. XXXIV.—LXVIII. 
Literally Translated by Fathers of 
the English Dominican Province. 
Cloth, 376 pages. Price, $3, net. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 
This volume is devoted to the con- 

clusion of the Treatise on the Sacra- 

ments, and contains an exhaustive 
consideration of the Sacrament of Or- 
der and the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


Sailing the Seas. The Log of Tom 
Drake. By James Baldwin and W. 
W. Livengood. Introduction by Ed- 
ward N .Hurley, former Chairman 
United States Shipping Board. [II- 
lustrated by Kerr. Eby and Leon 
D’Emo. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, 
$1.00 net. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

This is a briskly told tale which 
leaves its reader with a knowledge of 
the history of navigation and‘a very 
good idea of life on the ocean wave. 
It is brought down to date, the young 
hero receiving a Medal of Honor for 
his gallant service during the late war 
in saving an American freighter laden 
with ammunition from the attack of a 
German U-boat. It is often remarked 
thousands of American youths have 
found their way into printing offices 
because of ambitions aroused by read- 
ing at an impressionable age the auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin. 
There can be no doubt that similar 
inspiration derived from the present 
spirited volume will cause many boys 
to seek the delights and dangers of a 
life at sea, thus contributing to the 
restoration of the American flag on 
the ocean. 


Supplementary Arithmetic Problems. 
Revised edition. The Britton Print- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
These problems are printed in sep- 

arate pamphlets of 24 to 32 pages, one 
pamphlet for each grade from the 
Second to the Eighth, inclusive, and 
the pamphlets are enclosed in stiff 
paper covers. A separate pamphlet, 
for the use of teachers, contains the 
answers to the supplementary prob- 
lems for all grades from the Fourth 
to the Eighth. The problems are well 
chosen and carefully graded to meet 
the advancing capabilities of the pu- 
pils. Teachers will find these books 
great time-savers. 
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Effective 


Expression 
By 


CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 


A new and distinctive 
book on composition and 
rhetoric for high school and 
first year college that is 


Endorsed by Practical 
Educators 


“Exceedingly fresh and virile, 
in marked contrast to other 
books on this same subject.”— 
Victor C. Alderson, Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo- 
rado. 


“I wish to commend the em- 
phasis placed on oral expres- 
sion.”—T. B. Ford, Dean, Lin- 
coln Memorial University, Har- 
rogate, Tennessee. 

“This book is logical in ar- 
rangement and clear in presen- 
tation of the thought. The 
chapter on letter writing is espe- 
cially fertile in suggestion.”— 
B. H. Thorpe, Chairman, Eng- 
lish Department, Jamaica High 
School, Jamaica, Long Island, 
New York. 


“Every chapter represents the 
ripened fruits of years of expe- 
rience in handling the problems 
of composition.”—Dr. John Dun- 
can Spaeth, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Princeton University. 





These letters are typical 
of hundreds of expressions 
from teachers. 


Shall we send you descrip- 
tive literature? 


532 pages; attractively 
bound in cloth; 
list price, $1.40. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
London 
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English in Service. Complete. By 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Head, Depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal 
College, and A. Laura McGregor, 
Vice-Principal, Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, New York. 
Cloth, 574 pages. Price, $1.60 net. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Gar- 
den City, New York. 

This is a book which will be shortly 
published in three separate volumes, 
one for each ‘of the grades VII, VIII 
and IX. Teachers will be interested 
in the opportunity here presented for 
examining the entire work at a glance, 
and will find it worthy of serious at- 
tention, for it is a faithful embodi- 
ment of sound pedagogical principles 
—a systematic and stimulating contri- 
bution to the machinery of education. 
In their Preface the authors say: 
“English in Service is more than a 
title—it is an expression of the funda- 
mental character of the book.” They 
explain: “The character of the as- 
signments deserves notice. These un- 
dertakings in which the pupils are 
asked to engage are not just themes, 
but real attempts to entertain, inform 
or persuade real persons. * * * For- 
mal drills in mechanics and ‘practice’ 
in composition through ‘themes’ must 
give way to genuine use of language 
in the class room. The art of com- 
munication is best learned through at- 
tempts to communicate, with a mod- 
erate amount of systematic coaching. 
English in Service is planned to 
cleaning up the allusions in the text. 
to supply desired and useful counsel.” 


With Es- 


Poetry and Prose. 
says by Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 


Keats. 


Robert Bridges and Others. With 

an Introduction and Notes by Henry 

Ellershaw. Cloth, 204 pages. Price, 

Oxford University Press, 

American Branch, New York. 

The design in the issues of this 
series is to present within the com- 
pass of:single and manageable vol- 
umes representative selections from 
the greatest English authors together 
with the best criticism of their work. 
The selections from Keats are so well 
made and the account of the man and 
his life and work is so competent and 
illuminating that the student’s enthu- 
siasm is sure to be aroused “if he be 
made of penetrable stuff’—and if he 
be not, his talents lie in another direc- 
tion than that of English poetry. 


English Critical Essays of the XIX 
Century. Selected and Edited with 
Notes by Edmund D. Jones. Cloth, 
666 pages. Price, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 
New York. 

The essays here brought together 
represent the flower of English liter- 
ary criticism during a period of one 
hundred years in which taste under- 
went a revolution from the ultra- 
classicalism of the time of Pope. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and Lamb 
and Shelley and Hazlitt contribute to 
the symposium, along with Keble and 
Newman and Matthew Arnold and 
Ruskin and John Stuart Mill and Wal- 
ter Bagehot. There are essays by 
Leigh Hunt and Walter Pater, and by 
two Americans—Emerson and Lowell. 
The notes are chiefly confined to 
clearing up for readers of the present 


- Form 


DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 
If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 


service. Our 


GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 


are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture table 
work and students’ laboratory work in all sciences is listed in our 


large illustrated general catalog No. 29S. 
above sciences send for this 242-page catalog today. 


interest you. 


If you teach any of the 
Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


701-707 W. Washington Blvd. 


VICTOR Portable bie 
S PERFECT 
PROJECTOR 


Ke SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
ma 


‘THOUSANDS OF SLIDES FOR 
RENT OR FOR SALE 

pe VICTOR ASK FOR CATALOGS 

SNe TNS COND pga 
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Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 
75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing Co, Si2,Bennte Brae. 


ASKETRY MATERIALS 


bases, chair-cane, Indian ash splints, 
of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden 
eane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes, 
65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 12 Everett 8t., 
Allston, Mass. 


STARTS SERIOUS TROUBLE 


Colds 
That 
Hang On 


Many people do not 
realize the grave 
danger they are in 
when they neglect a 
cold. Neglected colds 
quickly lead to pneu- 
monia and _ other 
serious and often fa- 
tal illness. 


Real 


Danger 
A cold should 
be treated at 
its very first 
appearance and 
the best treat- £ 
ment is Father | ~ 
John’s Medicine \_ 
which has had \ 
a history of \ 
more than six- 
ty-seven years 
success. treat- 
ing colds and coughs and throat trou- 
bles. This prescription is guaranteed 
free from alcohol or dangerous drugs 
and is all pure food and nourishment. 
Your druggist can get Father John’s 
Medicine for you or you can order 


it direct from Father John’s Medicine 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Chicago, III. 


NEW-WORLD 
SPELLER 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth and 
Lillian E. Rogers 


A speller for all grades with a 
scientifically selected vocabulary 
and a well planned method. An 
adequate. and well-distributed 
word list, helps for teachers; 
helps for pupils, varied dictation 
exercises, inductive training in 
word-building, progressive dic- 
tionary lessons, a thorough re- 
view system, sane treatment of 
homonyms, and attractive and 
hygienic make-up have made 
New-World Speller the most 
successful now published. 


First Book. For Grades 1, 2 and 3. 

Second Book. For Grades 4, 5 
and 6. 

Third Book. For Grades 7, 8 
and 9. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


JUST READY 
OUR WISCONSIN 


New and Revised Edition 
By E. G. Doudna 

. Written by a leading Wisconsin Su- 
perintendent, who has devoted much 
time to the study and teaching of 
Wisconsin History. 

. Supplies the facts and method for 
teaching Wisconsin History in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in 
conformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the state manual. 

. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 
196 pages, fully illustrated and well 
bound. 

Write for sample copy or free pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘“‘How to Teach Wisconsin 

History in Six Weeks.” 
Eau Claire Book and Statioery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


WHY DRIFT? Learn to interpret ac- 
curately all you read or hear, and then 
take the place in the world for which 
you were created. We fail because we 
do not know the things we think we 
know. 

Send 50c for information worth more 
than $10.00 to you. Money back if not 
satisfied. Special offer made to the 
first 1,000 teachers interested. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS GUILD 
Desk A. Greenville, Ohio 
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Prepare by Using 
WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 
These Nebraska final eighth grade examination questions for 12 years past, with 
answers in simple language will give the pupils an idea what the questions are like and 
nature of answers required. 
Hundreds of endorsements from teachers in public and parochial schools prove them 
a valuable aid for review and in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, or Teacher’s 


Examination. 
WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 

(Nebraska Eighth Grade Questions for 12 years past with answers in simple language) 
History 193 Questions and Answers 
Physiology 197 Questions and Answers 
Geography 197 Questions and 
Orthography 115 Questions and Answers 
Agriculture 144 Questions and Answers 
Reading, Writing and Drawing 7 ......250 Questions and Answers 
Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions) 420 Questions and Answers 
Gram. Composition and Bookkeeping. .72 Pages 216 Questions and 
Civics $ Outlines, Questions, Answers.... 
Eighth Grade Question Book s 2000 Questions 

4 or more 35c each, 25 or more 30c each—Postpaid. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS 


A complete line of modern commercial books 


Send for Samples 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





Adequately Fulfills An Increasing Popular Demand 

Non-Evaporating Non-Breakable 
Dust-Proof 
The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 
Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
Pat. Dec. 12-05 it is all as represented. 


Pat. Jan. 19-06 Ss 2 2 
old on its merits and guaranteed 
Ne Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose A TRIAL ORDER eed man 


U. S. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
S. W. 9th and Murphy Des Moines, Ia. 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStage a Play 
ae — ad aoe eee 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. Rent a CORON A 


eo peluson a Ce, & So. Wapash, bent 88. ¢ rene for a few months. Int- 


tial rent payment ap- 
plies on purehase. 
= ~— 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 


Sore ce Es The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. CITY Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 


CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
(Powder) 
The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 
Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
28-30 West 38th St., New York City 
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Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 


STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENSa SPECIALTY 


School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1898. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 


1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
New York 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


This list comprises books that make 
an appeal to teachers of English in 
Senior High Schools, Junior High 
Schools, and Elementary Schools. 

English Teachers interested in the 
difficult task of choosing reading mate- 
rial for their schools should send for 
our complete catalog of these publica- 
tions, in which are listed and described 
such books as “Atlantic Classics,” ‘‘At- 
lantic Prose and Poetry,” “Essays and 
Essay Writing’ and “Atlantic Narra- 
tives” —etc., etc. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Representatives in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 





MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
8th Ave, & 34th St. 425 S. Wabash Ave 
New York City Chicago. Ill. 


on 
Catholic Teaching 
By Rev. M. V. KELLY, C. S. B. 


This book should bein the hands of every 
Catechism ‘Teacher. Price Postpaid 25 
cents, from the Catholic Church Goods 
Dealers, or the Publishers. 


F. H. McGOUGH & SON, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


We carry a complete line of playground appa 
ratus especially adapted for scliool use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W, S, TOTIALL 9% "asters, cryegee. 


Grand Rapids,Mich. 


Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST 
LATEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 
new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and 
Textiles, Foods and Cookery, 
aud the Care of the House. 


ENTERTAINMENTS — PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, Best Style. 
—BOOKS 
for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Easter celebrations, etc. 
Each 60c paper, $1.00 cloth. Best Panto- 
mimes, Dances, Songs, Plays, Drills, ete. of 
all publishers. 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
11 East 14th Street, New York City 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 
A Booklet to Help Children and Grown- 
ups to Understand the Mags. 

Eighth edition—75,000 copies sold. Price We 
the copy, $l. per doz., postage extra. Send 12c. 

in stamps for sample copy. Address 
REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P. 
515 Sixth St. S. W., Washington, D. C. 


HORAN 


ALTAR BREAD OVENS 
1876 1923 
Strongly built, neat in appear- 

ance, simple to operate. 


Adapted for Electricity, Gas, 
Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline. 
Cutters — all sizes, all styles.. 
Catalog mailed on request. Ship- 
ment made within ten days 
after receipt of order. 


P. H. HORAN 
Originator of the Altar Bread Oven 
Horan Bldg., 632-34 Harrison Ave., 

BOSTON, MASS. 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


For Primary and Upvrer Grades 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


OUR FREE SERVICE Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS (ifr services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 

when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN writing, which becomes a big asset in "eek, 
usiness and social life. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP phain ‘as’ print. "Thus it’ conserves the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS _2!! in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 


ing more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 
od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Pittock Building, 
land, Ore. 


80 Irving Place, Port- 


NEW ——— 


JUST READY 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 

D. O. KINSMAN 
Fourth Revised Edition 
Strictly Up to Date. It conforms both 
to the principles of good teaching and 
to the requirements of the State Manual 
by following a treatment of the essen- 
tials to good citizenship with a study of 
the home as a little government, then 
the-senool, the school district, the town, 
the city, the county, the state and the 
Unitea States. 

Its purpose is not simply to impart 
knowledge, but to produce good citizens. 
A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 

Sena for sample copy or descriptive 

literature. 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES | 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, 
essays, discourses, and addresses on 1,300 dif- 
ferent subjects. We will write on any new 
subjects at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Send for our free 
catalogue explaining our business and con- 
taining list of 1,500 subjects. 

Columbia Information Bureau, Washington. D. C. 


CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 


Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 
ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 
Everything in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 


———- Mail orders given special attention .- 


Five Year Sweeper 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluid 


‘‘Being self- 

moistened,’’ 

this brush 
needs no ‘‘Floor Powder’’ nor 
‘*Floor Oil,’’ which saves all that ex- 
pense (from $2C to $30 saved during 
the life of each Brush.) 


Five years in a ten- 
Guaranteed room home _ two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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No. 97-115 
GILLEY GRAMME MACHINE 
FOR 
STUDY OF D. C. PHENOMENA 
ALSO 


PRINCIPLES OF MOTOR AND DYNAMO 


Twenty-two fundamental experiments for which this instrument was designed have been 
published in pamphlet form and will be mailed upon request. 





No. 97-115. 


The Gilley Gramme Machine represents a type cf generator now generally used in large 
units for power and lighting circuits. It is a modification so worked out that the lines of force 
may be easily plotted by the compass and iron filings method. Both the field and armature are 
designed and made in flat form so that the upper surfaces of both are level, permitting the 
paper or glass to take a level horizontal position. The lines of force are thus permitted to arrange 


themselves under no other influence than that of the magnetic force existing in the armature and 
field. 





reek care nett eke $14.50 
No. 97-125 
MILLER-COWEN DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINE 
STUDY OF BOTH wieemecene: AND DIRECT CURRENTS 
DEMONSTRATES: 


Alternating Currents 
Direct Currents 
Use of Commutator 
Effect of Speed on Rotation 
Dynamos—Separately and Self-Excited 
Alternators 
Direct-Current Generators 
Dynamos and Motors—Series— 
Shunt—Compound 


The galvanometer used should not be of high 
sensibility. Any milliamperemeter may be used 
to advantage. We recommend our No. 93-130 Uni- 
versal Lecture-Table Galvanometer as especially 
well adapted to the work. 


Various experiments have been outlined in a 
special descriptive pamphlet which will be mailed 
upon request. 





Field Magnet shaded to show how, by removing the two 
ci fete oe eeu abany ese $19.75 knurled-headed screws, it may be dismounted. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments—Laboratory Furniture 


BOSTON (Cambria ‘‘A’’ Station) MASS. 


27-11-P-CSJ 
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Evidence in Abundance 


If you want proof of the preference for Denzar we can 

4 furnish you an almost endless list of high, junior high, 
grade and parochial schools, besides colleges, academies 
and universities that are Denzar lighted. Of if you will 
thumb the issues of the Catholic School Journal for the 
past two years you will find evidence aplenty. In this 
review of Denzar lighted schools you will find both large 
and small, and old and new: and if you could investizate 
further you would find that many of these installations 
were not made because some enterprising dealer urged 
Denzar but rather because Denzar was placed side by 
side in actual test with other units and won solely on 
its merits. In fact, we suggest the comparison because 
if comprehensive tests are made the superlative features 
of Denzar are appreciated. Surely, then, this pronounced 
preference is based not on popular fancy or sales propa- 
ganda but on the light giving qualities of Denzar; in 
brief,—the soft, even diffusion of restful light, on both 
desks and blackboards, without glare, harsh shadows or 
bright spots. 


Before installing any lighting unit in your school don’t 
you think it advisable to investigate Denzar? We will 
gladly assist without obligation if you will just write. 


The accompanying illustrations are from the Bushnell, 
Illinois, High School in which 86 Denzars of various 
types are installed. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
217 So. Jefferson St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Warning by the Wis. State Board of Health! 


MILWAUKEE SENTIN Several years ago an epidemic at the University of Wisconsin was traced 
directly to fountains with exposed drinking heads. 


With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS, No. C-92 Wall 
Fixture, and the C-147 Playground Fixture as standard equipment for your schools, you will 
absolutely eliminate all possibility of contamination. The RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO- 


yy | SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS have no exposed head or hood with which the mouth can 
i come in contact, consequently no chance of the diseased infecting the healthy. 
| ak 58 TE I tere Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 


ing Fountains are made in a variety 
of designs to meet every requirement. 


Instructions on Epidemics; 
and Contagious Diseases 
Sent by State. 


The state board of health on Thurs- 
day notified all school superintendents 


of the action necessary to avold 
school epidemics gf communicable dis- 
eascs, 

The following instructions. are being 
sent all over the state in preparafion 
for the opening of school next week 

The schools will soon be open. 
Teachers, parents and children should 
know that wherever many children 
gather the danger is greatest from 
measics, scarlet fever, whooping cough; 
and diphtheria. At this season it is 
very important for mothers and! 
fathers to work with tho local health 

{ officer and family physician in trying 
to discover and isolaie cases of these 
eLchildhood diseases. 





No. C-92 
Catalog sent on Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. 
COMPANY 


63-75 FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. Vipdaadh 
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Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


It would be comparatively easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the type of arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many and varied. 
| These exacting prerequisites have been recognized in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 

TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author ripe 
in experience and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 
in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 
| 
| 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drill first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolescence, the problems assume 
usefulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of 
the pupil’s life. They are related to his own life. 


Dr. Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for yourself. 


a American Book Company 
Sao 330 East 22nd Street 
ATLANTA 


Chicago, Illinois 





m Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are Smooth, Jet-black 
Durable and Sanitary 


Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 





Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absortbent and _ built 


to ventilate 





Catalog “‘B” yours for the asking 





Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 
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‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
- COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


ba ocC tp Rr try, 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 
8 - 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which Bent 
PUES ABCs kts Cot 


“We have used these pamphlets and text- 


t’ books for several years in connection with 
argent G some of our work and have found them of 
great help.” 


Frederick W. Revels, 
Handbooks Department of Agriculture, 
Syracuse University. 


AMERICAN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round 
corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $4.00. 


A Guide Book for Parents. A Compendium 
for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Literature 
and Events. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3d Edition carefully revised throughout, 
8vo., 928 pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other 
maps and plans, 52 illustrations. Full 
leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00. 

All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly 
shown. Every town and city in New Eng- 
land of importance is described. The past 
history and present-day activities are given 
in detail. 


or} It Is the Only Book That Treats New 
————$————— England as a Whole. 


PORTER SARGENT 


Sp en . e rt 1 ath 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Get This Sample —— F m4 a 
‘This is the book that thousands 8 


: HEY contain a full list of all 
of Parochial Schools and Col- the pamphlet texts published by 
leges are using. Prepared by the International Textbook Com- 

° ° ° pany. 
a high musical aut ority of There are more than 2500 pam- 
the Church. Exactly fits your phlets in the series and they are used 
needs by over 350 schools and colleges in 
. the United States and Canada, in- 


School Pens FAVORITE : cluding the U. S. Military Academy, 


University of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
THE HARD USE given, pens i SONGS bis University, Les Angeles Board 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian , ‘ Pr  (C- . . . . 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 15S published at a very low =) of Education, Catholic erg. 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For ri O 1 h : of America, New York Board o 
over half a century Spencerian Stee) Price. Umly '7¢ each, in 100 WH, Education, Brighton High School 
hoe be Pig e standard among lots, Every school can af- and the Kansas State Agricultural 
Superintendents and teachers should ford it. Write for FREE ‘ College. 
mene tee id er ss SAMPLE today. ? More than $2,500,000 has been 
eee ae ee ee : spent in the production of these 
the trade. Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, : d 
Spencerian Pen Company f. 0. b. Chicago. 4?! dozen, texts—more than $100,000 is expend- 
349 Broadway New York Dospee ost than 12 at 10c ed yearly in keeping them up to 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic tev date. We believe they are the best 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. CABLE CO., 1250 Cable Bldg., Chicago and most authoritative texts for 
10. b— . int ; -elastic. 
No. sae aabias fold: stiff action. schools and Seas ‘ ‘. 
We shall be glad to send you the 


e . 
-acapemy or our tapy | The Draper Sanitary | 12, :atslogsilustrated above on 
etree ted ae ee ee Roller Shade text. Please state the subject in 
Gucted by oe yee Sisters fe which you are most interested. 

z ng advan n 
country. Commercial and high school. INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Courses together with Conservatory of Box 6879, Scranton, Penna. 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Rallroad and various street car lines af- 
ford access to the Academy. 


Speakers, Dialogues’ and POSTER PATTERN AND 
PLAY ia D. Geneee bon. SAND TABLE WORK 


A ; bp , Ohio. 
ae ae ie ae wee for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


“THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL ee 


stands alone in its musical and literary "Le . 
ems ee S00 copies ta ute in tho Cathetto This set one — 18 
tirls’ High school, a.; 300 copies in use ter pattern n 
at St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, gle P es 7 — 
Mich.; 200 copies College of the Sacred Patented Jan. 8, 07 instruction book. Send for de- 
Heart. Manhattanville, N. Y.C.; 300 copies . ription and prices fr th 
Sisters of Mercy Academy and school, The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades scription a prices om ec 
fed = aoune P. .~ a ee. Lee, Meets School Requirements publishers Eau Claire Book and 
ainfield, N. J. opted in hundreds o B . - 7 
schools and churches. Complete, Edition Manufactured by Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
.00; Melody Edition (Singer’s) $1.00; Word : 
Edition, Text only 40 cents. The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. consin. 
THE ST. GREGORY GUILD Spiceland, Ind. 


SS Please Mention The Journal When Writing. 
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SAFETY, SERVICE 
AND DURABILITY 


MEDART Playground Equipment has 
many exclusive features and refinements 
that are the result of our long experience 
in the manufacture of Playground and 
Gymnasium apparatus. For over 50 years 
MEDART Equipment has been the choice 
of teachers, physical educators and civic 
officials. 


Medart Catalog “M-26,” sent free on re- 
quest, fully illustrates and describes the 
entire MEDART Line. Prices are lower 
than you would expect for apparatus of 
such high character. Send today for 
Catalog ““M-26” and price list. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 
Kansas City, Lathrop Building. 

San Francisco 
Rialto Building 














SUPPLIES 





For the Class Room Auditorium Seating 


Assembly (Opera) Chairs 
Portable Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 









American Tubular Steel 


Desks 
Oxford Combination Desks 


Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desks 




















Church Furniture 





Blackboards Altars 
Maps Pews Confessionals 
Globes Sanctuary Furniture 











American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


All Pupils’ Desks Carried in Stock to Meet Your Immediate Needs 


American Tubular and Illustrations, prices and 
Pressed Steel School Fur- samples sent on 
niture is an economical 'P 
necessity to Educators. request 


General Offices: 1031 Lytton Building, Chicago, Illinois 
chiaee ses “OR FICS. 22 ALE PRINCIPAL ciTiss 
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The Nebraska Question Book 


(By Kathryn Laughlin, Kearney, Nebraska) 
For Teachers’ Examinations 


A compilation of all questions sent out by State 
Superintendents since 1905, which was the first year 
the state had charge of the examinations, up to 1920. 

It is a well bound book of over 200 pages, con- 
taining over ten thousand questions asked in the 
past on the following subjects: 

GRAMMAR PHYSICS 

ARITHMETIC GENERAL HISTORY 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
READING HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
HISTORY INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


GEOGRAPHY CHEMISTRY 
PENMANSHIP ENGLISH LITERATURE 


PHYSIOLOGY ZOOLOGY 
ORTHOGRAPHY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION GEOLOGY 


GRAMMAR METHODS PSYCHOLOGY _ 
DRAWING TRIGONOMETRY 


RHETORIC 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT CHILD STUDY 


AGRICULTURE SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

BOOKKEEPING THEORY OF EDUCATION 

ALGEBRA SCHOOL HYGIENE 

GEOMETRY PRIMARY METHODS 

BOTANY MORAL EDUCATION 
THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING 


A proper use of these questions in making prepa- 
ration for examination will result beneficially to any 
Teacher or Normal Training pupil. 

In making out examination questions, Teachers, 
Normal Training Teachers and others will find in 
this book a rich collection from which to make a 
selection. 

Every Teacher, Prospective Teacher, or Normal 
Training Instructor should possess a copy. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


Warp Publishing Company 
Minden, Nebraska 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. Army 
Munson last shoes, sizes 54%4 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of the largest 
U. S. Government shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per cent 
solid leather, color dark tan, bellows tongue, 
dirt and waterproof. The actual value of this 
shoe is $6.00. Owing to this tremendous buy 
we can offer same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on delivery 
or send money order. If shoes are not as rep- 
resented we will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Co. 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Natural Slate for Blackboards 





Interior, Typical Classroom, Showing Natural Slate Blackboards 
Public Schools, Philadelphia H. Courcy Richards, Architect 


I 1863 the first installation of Natural Slate Blackboards was made in the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, and in the school illustrated above and all others recently erected in Philadel 
phia, Natural Slate Blackboards have been installed throughout. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Headquarters: PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 


Slatington, Windgap, Pen Argyl and Bangor 
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Four. World’s Record 


established by 


Isaac Pitman Writers 


T New London, Conn., U. S. A., on August 24th, 1922, in the National Shorthand Reporters’ As. 

sociation Championships, NATHAN BEHRIN, for the FIFTH TIME in consecutive attempts 

(as a Judge and Reader, he did not enter last year) WON THE N.S.R.A. CUP with 994% 

ACCURACY—19 errors in 3,610 words! Time allowance for Cup transcripts 4% hours.* Mr. 
Behrin handed in the three transcripts with 13% hours of the time allowed still unexpired. 


Percentage lst—John F. Daly 3 errors 99.7 

*280 words per minute—5 minutes. of accuracy 2nd—Nathan Behrin 4 errors 99.6 
lst—Nathan Behrin 7 errors 99.51 220 words per minute—5 minutes. 

*240 words per minute—5 minutes. lIst—S. Powsner 10 errors 99.1 

lst—Nathan Behrin 8 errors 99.34 2nd—Nathan Behrin 12 errors 98.9 

*200 words per minute—5 minutes. 3rd—John F. Daly 13 errors 98.3 


(The cup holder of 1921 did not qualify in this test) 
WINNER of each test created a NEW WORLD’S RECORD 


Mr. Nathan Behrin’s record of 991%4% accuracy IS PROOF POSITIVE that PITMAN’S SHORT- 
HAND is “Easy to Write,” “Easy to Read” and ‘‘Easy to Learn.” 


OUT OF SEVENTEEN CONTESTS FIFTEEN HAVE BEEN WON BY PITMAN WRITERS 


Pitman’s Shorthand is easily learned because it possesses a rational alphabet basis and a rational 
scheme of abbreviating devices determined by the phonetic structure of the English language. These 
salient features eliminate the burden and confusion of memorizing arbitrary and illogical rules to- 
gether with untold numbers of special abbreviations, as in Light-line Shorthand, where before half 
the theory is mastered it is necessary to memorize hundreds upon hundreds of word signs. 


93% of the New York day and evening high schools teach the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand. 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 





Adopted by the New York Board of Education, Newark (N. J.) Board 
of Education and by the North Carolina State Board of Education 


STYLE BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Including Duties of a Private Secretary, Card Indexing and Record Filing 


“T have received a copy of ‘Style Book of “The ‘Style Book of Business English’ 
Business English’ and wish to say that it is a splendid book and will prove a help to 
impresses me as being a very valuable publi- anyone who has to write a business letter. 
cation and one which should be very helpful This work contains a good deal of informa- 


tion valuable to any person, for nearly every 
one has at some time or other to write on 
matters of business. The many model forms 
are carefully planned and well placed; the 
review questions are an excellent and stimu- 

“Your ‘Style Book of Business English’ lating feature; and the fund of general in- 
is the only text that I know of that contains formation on systems and methods is ex- 
completely and in lesson form all the points tremely i won ; a and —— 
on business correspondence needed by stu- Sones Sn Bees. weereny & 00 be 8 real 


d ¢ ; aid to attainment of correct form in business 
ents of stenography, bookkeeping and type- correspondence.”—Prof. Arthur J. Weston, 


writing.”—Leo. P. Callan, St. John’s Col- Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. N. J. : 


to the schools in the matter of business cor- 
respondence.”—Edw. W. Stitt, District Su- 
perintendent of Schools, New York City. 


SEVENTH EDITION REVISED CLOTH GILT, 272 PAGES, $1.00 SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, ?™x.0Yon"** 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand,” $1.60 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 85c. Adopted by the New York Board of Education 
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THE DRAWING MASTE 
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The MPORTANCE of 





The Drawing Master 


Will double the use of your 
Blackboard—awaken a new 
interest among your pupils, 
and aid you in raising the 
standard of' efficiency. 


With it, you visualize the daily lessons to 
your pupils. It saves your time because your 
boys and girls are eager to quickly place any 
map, motto, portrait, chart, or other illustration 
upon the blackboard with the Drawing Master 
where each and every pupil may see and use it 


in classroom work. 


Children rarely ever forget what they draw, 
while very few remember what they merely 
read or hear. The use of the Drawing Master 
School Equipment and Service by your pupils 
at the blackboard develops close attention, keen 
observation, and the ability to concentrate and 
do better work. 


THE DRAWING MASTER{CLUB 
OF AMERICA 


National Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Incorporated in The United States and Canada 
Affiliated with ‘‘The National School Club’’ 


Read the Voluntary TESTIMONIALS 


Enthusiastically endorsing the Drawing Master 


“T must thank you most sincerely for this wonderful 
‘help’ and inspiration. I claim it to be marvelous— 
and all this for five dollars?” 
Sister M. Amelia, Dominican 
1212 Guerrero St., San Francisco, Cal. 


“We are well pleased with our first results in the use 
of the Drawing Master. We have organized a club 
and enclose a charter with 28 members enrolled.” 
Sister Benita, St. Catherine’s School, 
4200 Federal Blvd., Denver, Colo. 


“T am very pleased with the Drawing Master Outfit, 

and make daily use of it. The pupils are delighted.” 
Sister Mary Praxede, 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Perry, Okla. 


“You cannot know how much I appreciate your kind- 
ness and your great interest in seeing that the outfit 
came in good condition and that it will give satis- 
faction.” 
Sister Mary Sylvia, 
Loretto Motherhouse, Merinx, Ky. 


“T am sure the Drawing Master Outfit will be of 
great value in my schoolroom.” 
Sister Josephine, 
Orphan Asylum, San Francisco, Calif. 


“T am intensely delighted with the Drawing Master 
Outfit.” 
Sister M. Dalmatia, O. S. D., 
Corpus Christi Convent, Mineola, L. I. 


“We have been using the Drawing Master in our 
schoolrooms for the past thirty days and find it al- 
most indispensable.” 
Sisters of Loretto, 
St. Regis School, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


“It gave me great pleasure in looking through the 
many interesting drawings—I know I am going to 
be perfectly satisfied with the outfit.” 
Sister Rachel, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Marquette, Mich. 


Send today for our free illustrated folders showing 
the many uses for the Drawing Master School Equip- 
ment. 


This coupon also enables you to test it for 30 days 
FREE. 


COUPON 
The Drawing Master Club of America, 
National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 


———TI shall be glad to receive your FREE BOOKLET 
describing the Drawing Master Outfit and its 
use in the schoolroom; also folder giving vari- 
ous plans by which I may easily acquire it 


without personal expense. 


———You may send me for 30 days’ free trial the 
Drawing Master Outfit. I shall be glad to try 
it on the blackboard and, if at the end of that 
time it has proven of value to me, I shall send 
you the $5.00; otherwise, I shall return the out- 


fit complete. 


Teacher’s Name 


C.S.J. Feb. 23 
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TUCO ICG 


Peres 


:PASS ANY EXAMINATION. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT ————— —== 


The Regents Review Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout 
the United States and Canada? 

DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and 
elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? 



























Question Books 40 cents Answer Books 40 cents 
SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Geometry English History Ist Year French 
Geography Solid Geometry Ancient History 2nd Year French 
Elementary English Trigonometry Civil Government 3rd Year French 
English Grammar lst Year English History of Education 1st Year Latin 
United States History 2nd Year English American History 2nd Year Latin 
Physiology 3rd Year English Modern History B 3rd Year Latin 
Spelling 4th Year English Physics lst Year German 
Algebra Psychology and Principles Biology 2nd Year German 
Intermediate Algebra of Education Botany 3rd Year German 
Advanced Algebra Physical Geography Chemistry Spanish, lst-2nd years 
Commercial Geography Zoology 
Commercial Law Bookkeeping Commercial Arithmetic 
Six or more copies, 12% discount. One doz. or more copies, 25% discount 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ve esi SMITH, Desk C, 117 Seneca Street, — N. Y. 


PUTLEU IDI 


Ved 
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Privacy, ventilation and adjustment of light can 
all be easily and quickly had, as desired, when 


Ginn and Company 


cal aaa ites announce the publication of 


(Patented) 


Double Roll Shades are used Books for High Schools 

at the windows. ee 
3ovée: Premiere Année de Francais 
They are good looking, efficient, 
cannot get of order and will 
last for years. Gorostiza: Contigo Pan y Cebolla 


Can be made of any standard Meier: The Study of Living Things 


shade cloth or of canvas, where Richardson and Owen: Literature of the 
shades receive hard usage. World 


Brigham: Commercial Geography 


Furnished by leading school Tanner: Composition and Rhetoric 
supply houses: 


Books for Elementary Schools 


Write for circular 


Allen: Geographical and Industrial 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. Studies—North America 


Corona Third Reader 
Field Second Reader 
Hodgdon: The Enchanted Past 


Sole Manufacturers 


3636 Iron St., Chicago, IIl. 
Pittsburgh New York Kansas City 


See Airanlite Shades in use, in buildings already erected Atl eo ll — ae eae ° 
at St. Marys of the Lake, Area, Ill. ee _—— Sores Bn SEPuCIeCO 








arena 


